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Portland Cement. 


ORTY-FOUR 
years, as nearly 
as may be, have 
passed away 
since J. Aspdin 
took out a patent 
for the manufac- 

ture of Portland Cement. For 

a long time the new material 

was eyed askance, if not with 

absolute disfavour, and there 
was but a very limited demand 
for it. But gradually foreign 
architects and engineers began 
to perceive its merits, and be- 
come large ‘customers for it, 
using it in vast quantities in the construction of 
harbours, docks, and fortifications ; and within 
the last fifteen years English engineers have 
dismissed their prejudices against its capabili- 
ties; and its manufacture is now conducted on 

@ gigantic scale on the banks of the Thames, as 
well as on those of the Humber, Tyne, and Med- 
way. Meanwhile Germany has commenced to 
make Portland cement. Hitherto Germany and 
France have been our chief customers: conse- 
quently, had it not been for the general accept- 
ance of the cement in our own country, this 
innovation would have seriously affected the 

trade. As it is, the increased demand at home 

has more than compensated for the loss of this 
outlet. Nevertheless, it will, doubtless, be useful 
to examine into the mode of cement manufacture 
in Germany, the more especially as a claim for 
superiority has been set up for the Continental 
method. Such a scrutiny has been made by 

Mr. Reid, who, in a work setting forth the his- 
tory, properties, and purposes of cement, has 
given a translation of a German pamphlet by 
M. Lipowitz, who is the inventor of a mode of 
manufacture stated to be an improvement upon 
our own, in which his particular process is fully 
detailed.* The production of Portland cement 
in Germany commenced sixteen years ago: 
there are now twenty-five mannufactories esta- 
blished ; and we read of a German prince giving 
the subject his especial attention; contributing, 
indeed, a paper entitled “ The Theory of Portland 
Cement” to a periodical devoted to mines and 
foundries, in which there is evidence that he 
has made a great number of experiments to 
ascertain which are the best clays for cements. 
Seeing the importance that is attached to the 
subject abroad, we feel Mr. Reid has been well 
advised when he resolved to place the informa- 
tion in his possession before the public. 

Before opening the German branch of the 
question our author describes the English mode 
of manufacture; states the combination of advan- 
tages that should rule the selection of a site for 
® manufactory; gives the nature of the raw 
materials; describes the various kinds of kilns 
and machines in use; indicates the methods of 
grinding the burnt cement, and testing it before 
using it; and, finally, shows the manner of its 
application in marine architecture, in the build- 
ing of houses, and formation of roads. This 
part of his work is of considerable interest. It 





* A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Portland 
Sament by Henry Reid, C.E. ; to which is added a trans- 
lation of M, A. Lipowitz’s work, describing a new method 
sooreed, s sce J of i g that cement, by 

ant — on: E. & F. N, Spon, 48, Charing- 


seoms cement manufacturers are under great 
obligations to French engineers and architects, 
whose rigid tests of their material and peremp- 
tory rejection of all not coming up to a certain 
standard led to the strict attention being paid 
to the various processes, which resulted in the 


the equally severe tests instituted by the engi- 
neers of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
previously to its use in the formation of the 
Thames Embankment, have had a similarly 
beneficial effect in raising and maintaining the 
quality of the cement. Formerly, the simplicity 
of the materials, and the comparative ease with 
which they were manufactured, led to the im- 
pression that all care in their manipulation could 
be dispensed with, which carelessness allowed 
the article to deteriorate to an often worthless 
quality,and permitted its export in sacks, instead 
of casks, whereby it became damaged. One of 
the charges brought by the Germans against 
English cement is its inferiority from this last 
cause. They say it used toarrive in sacks which 
had lain in the holds of ships exposed to damp 
and even water; and when landed, instead of 
the spoilt being separated from that which was 
uninjured, both were pounded together, and 
sometimes adulterated with powdered ashes, 
metal dross, and sand. Under these circum- 
stances it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
rivals possessed of facilities equal to our own 
entered the field. 

Portland cement being a mixture of chalk and 
alluvial clay, the first condition in the selection 
of a site for its manufacture is that it should 
possess an abundant supply of these materials. 
It would be unwise, our author warns, to com- 
mence operations on a site where there is not 
material enough to last for at least twenty years. 
The next point is accessibility and cheapness of 
transit. Much of the success of the principal 
London manufacturers is due, he affirms, to their 
excellent situation in commanding water-carriage 
to their principal points of consumption or ship- 
ment, at a cost of about 1s. 6d. per ton, com- 
bined with their contiguity to the port of London, 
which facilitates their shipping to foreign ports 
at low rates. Another item to be considered is 
the price of fuel. London is provided with a 
cheap fuel, in the shape of coke, from the gas- 
works. Owing to the advantage which cheap 
fuel confers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne is able to 
compete with London in the production of 
cement for foreign markets, although it possesses 
no chalk, and relies for its supply of that 
essential upon the coal-vessels, which bring it 
back from the Thames as ballast. The theory 
of Prince Schénaich-Carolath, mentioned above, 
is that the clays best suited for cements are 
those which contain iron up to 10 or 15 percent. 
in the form of iron oxydule, and that this 
qualification is possessed in the most eminent 
degree by the clay of the Medway, a superiority 
only shared by the clays of Wildau and Kiefer- 
stiidtel, near Gliewitz. After the choice of a 
site with the necessary materials at hand comes 
the selection of the means by which their due 
and accurate manipulation is accomplished. 
The first process of washing or mixing is per- 
formed either with edge-runners, harrows, or 
knives ; but beyond these, in point of efficacy, 
Mr. Reid places a wash-mill of a certain 


two sets of revolving knives. This mill requires 
a power of eight horses to work it, and costs, 
with boiler, engine, and machinery, from 3001. to 
4001. The proportions of the chalk and clay are, of 
course, a matter ofjudgment. Mr. Reid furnishes 
two tables of analyses of various limestones to 
assist the manufacturer in forming a conclusion. 
If the materials be the simple chalks and clays 
of the rivers Thames and Medway he recom- 
mends four parts of chalk from the Medway 
(which is of a grey colour), or three parts of 
that from the Thames (which is white), with one 








ultimate excellence of the article. Subsequently, 


of clay, subject to modification according to the 
state of both. The next process should always 
be sampling, that is, a sample of the mixture 
overflowing from the wash-mill should be taken 
and dried on hot plates, and then burnt, with a 
view to ascertain the correctness of the propor- 
|tions. Our author directs that the sample 
should be moderately well burnt, and when 
quite cool pounded in a mortar, from which it 
should be sifted in a fine-meshed sieve of about 
2,000 meshes to the square inch. He says :— 


‘** Make a sample from the powder with the least possi- 
ble quantity of water, which divide into two circular pats 
three or four inches in diameter and half an inch thick, 
Place one of these, when sufficiently set, into a basin of 
water, leaving the other in a dry place; the first with the 
object of proving the hydraulicity of the mixture, and the 
other the colour. After an interval of twenty-four hours 
the samples should be carefully examined in a good light, 
and if the water-sample is free from cracks or fissures it 
may be passed as sound, or at least may be considered 
safely mixed with the proper proportion of carbonate of 
lime. If on examination the air or dry pat appears of a 
blue-grey colour, without any stains or brown specks, you 
may safely continue the proportions of chalk and clay 
represented by the duplicate samples. But if, on the 








construction, which he describes, farnished with | material 


, the water-sample gi , cracking and flying, 
as it is technically called, ne time mast be loetin reduaing 
your measure of chalk or increasing the quantity of clay. 
Again, should the water-sample continue sound in appear- 
ance after twenty-four hours’ immersion, having set 
quickly when being worked up into the pat, and the air- 
sample of a brown colour, you may consider the mixture 
over-clayed, and instant steps must be taken to alter the 
proportions,” 

This system is called the wet method. The 
German system is called the dry method. In- 
stead of mixing his materials in a mill, M. 
Lipowitz dries his chalks and marls by heating 
them to 100° centigrade in a square building 
constructed of fire-bricks for the purpose. The 
dry chalk is then mixed with the other mate- 
rials in a dried form, in certain ascertained pro- 
portions, and then ground. Mr. Reid compares 
the two systems very fairly. As far as the cost 
is concerned in the preparation of the cement to 
this stage the balance is in favour of the English 
method, but, taking other considerations into 
account, he candidly states that the German 
plan has the advantage. He estimates that the 
expense of mixing and reducing the raw mate- 
rials according to M. Lipowitz’s method could 
not be less than 3s. per ton, or three times the 
cost of the washing operation. On the other 
hand, the English mode requires more space and 
more time, consequently the use of a larger 
capital. To illustrate the comparative merits of 
the two systems, he states the conditions with 
which 100 casks per day, or 20 tons, are manu- 
factured by both. By calcination, or the dry 
method, 240 tons of raw materials would be re- 
quired to furnish 100 casks per day for a week, 
allowing for the waste or loss of moisture by 
heat between the raw materials put into the 
kiln and the result in manufactured cement ob- 
tained at the spouts of the horizontal millstones ; 
while by the wet method at least 400 tons of 
washed material would be required to furnish 
the same amount of finished cement. To 
deal with the amount of material, a space of at 
least an acre must be provided ; and two months 
must elapse before it has settled and dried suf- 
ficiently to be turned to proper account. Mr. 
Reid sums up the respective merits thus :— 

a The space, therefore, under the conditions named in 
the above description, for the reception of one week’s 
washing is an acre, with the weight to be dealt with 400 
tons.; whereas by the me' an insignificant amount 
of room only is required, and the weight but 240 tons, in 
obtaining equivalent results. The necessity of delay in 
allowing the raw materials to settle and dry entails the 
great cost of space, and in like manner adds to the 
weight. . . . While, therefore, by one method, the 
ial washed is not available for further operation 
until an interval of two months has elapsed, by the other 
method, when grouad dry, the further process may be 


continued and even perfected on the same we, obviously 


great and important advantage, preventing thereby the 
necessity of ing up an amount of capital represented 
by the value of two months’ washed materials; so that, 
notwithstanding the extra cost of grinding over that of 
washing, there are other considerations on the question 
which, when duly estimated, may leave the balance in 


favour of the German system.” 

From the wash-mill, English Portland cement 
proceeds, by gravitation, by descending drains 
or channels, to a series of reservoirs, called 
backs, provided with sluices to assist in the 
passage of superfluous water from the mixture 
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where it lies till it is sufficiently consolidated to 
be wheeled in barrows to drying-plates, placed 
conveniently between the backs and the kilns, 
so as to economize the waste heat from the 
ovens used for coking the coals required for the 
kilns. After this desiccating process has con- 
tinued for about twenty-four hours, the material 
is burnt in the kiln. When cool it is drawn 
from the kiln, and sent on barrows or trucks to 
the grinding-mill, where it is either stored or 
hoisted into the hoppers of the millstones, to be 
pulverized at once. In considering all these 
processes, and the appliances required for them, 
Mr. Reid sees preferable advantages in the 
German plan. This we will proceed to notice 
mote fully. 

A leading feature in the method invented by 
M. Lepowitz is the use of a kiln he describes as 
“endless.” He has applied the principle of this 
endless kiln to a sample kiln, in order that his 
samples may be burnt under the same circum- 
stances as the great bulk of the cement. It is 
oblong in form, and may be described, 80 as to 
give some idea of it, as divided into three parts, 
two gratings to hold the fuel, an oven to hold 
the bricks and cement, and a ventilator; and it 
is‘so'contrived that the whole heat from the fire 
must pass through the oven to get to the venti- 
lator. A sheet of mica is introduced*in one side 
of the oven, through which the condition of the 
contents of it may be observed. These are the 
advantages claimed for the sample kiln of this 
construction :— 

**1, The value of different fuels may be accurately de- 
termined. It is only necessary to introduce between the 
kiln and the ventilator a serpentine tube or pipe, im- 


mersed in water. The heat engendered in the kiln and 
the temperature of the water represent the worth of the 


2. The adaptability of all kinds of fuel for the purposes 
of burning cement, chalks, bricks, &c., can ascer- 


ti ° 

8, The amount of heat may be regulated to any degree, 
= the quicker or slower rotation of the ventilator (from 

to 2,000 revolutions per minute). 

4. The proper degree of heat can be accurately deter- 
mined by the colour of the material while burning, and 
the time required to burn it. 

6. The required to burn certain quantities of 
cement or chalk can be with accuracy determined.” 


Another structure required is the fire-brick 
building, in which the chalk is dried. This is 
composed of four walls, enclosing a quadran- 
gular space, which may be either arched over or 
left open at the top, though if the latter alter- 
native be adopted a slate roof at-some height 
above it is recommended as necessary. In the 
centre of one side of the square is @ small door, 
through which the chalk is introduced, and 
another side is occupied with low arched -holes 
for the fires. The chalk is piled up within so 
lightly that there are plenty of interstices 
through which, when the fires are lighted, the 
hot air can rise and dry it. ‘While the drying 
process is going on the door is kept closed, and 
is plastered up with clay ; and when it is com- 
plete the door is opened and the chalk taken 
out. Besides these kilns, factory buildings, 
sheds, &c., there are several machines used for 

purposes, such as a stone-breaking ma- 

ne, vertical mills, and horizontal mills. Each 
mill is provided with covered shoots to endless 
worms, which carry the material on to pits, 
whence elevators raise it to cylindrical sieves, 
through which it again descends through in- 
clined shoots. M. Lipowitz gives'a detailed 
estimate of the cost of machinery and iron ‘for a 
manufactory capable of producing 30,000 casks 
per annum, which amounts to 4,6821., exclusive 
of the cost of buildings. This is subject to the 
degree of accessibility and neighbourhood of 
iron-works of the proposed manufactory, the 
author giving the maximum price of each 
article. This he supplements with:a statement 
of the yearly cost of raw materials and ‘working 
expenses in pase 30,000 casks per annum. 
Including, w. appears to be every possible 
pr gta Pree such as labour, 
: , oil and lighting, carriage, 

travellers’ expenses, 5 per cent..on the outlay 


9,0001., and 10 per cent..as a redemption fund 
for the outlay, the cost comes to 9,780). Setting 
the sale of the 30,000 casks at 9s. each 

this, there isan income of 13,5001., or a net 
profit of more that 40 per cent. on the outlay. 
these before us the interest taken 
subject in the Fatherland ’is not extra- 


ee 


Besides describing the process minutel 
and systematically, M. Lipowitz ares a plan of 
® model cement ‘manufactory. Here we may 
see ‘the shed in which the raw materials are 
placed, the fire-brick building close by where 





the chalk is dried,.the positions of the stone- 
breaker, the edge-runners, and the horizontal 
mills, by means of which the raw materials are 


)successively ground to powder, the place into 


which the sifted powder falls, close to the 
machine which forms it into bricks or briquettes, 
the drying channels along which it is propelled on 
wagons by women, on tramways, to the endless 
kiln ; the return roads that bring it all back again 


‘to another series of grinding-machines; and the 


room where, finally pulverized, it is stored till 
the casks are ready for it to be packed in. All 
are arranged with a view to saving of space and 
labour. There is no passing and repassing. 
The raw materials are received at one end of 
the works, and thence in a well-considered 
circuit, all the necessary processes are effected 
till it returns to the same extremity of the 
works, which is probably in proximity to the 
wharf or other means o% transit, perfected and 
packed ready for export. The employment of 
women in the transport of the bricks is a feature 
not common to us. The wagons are, however, 
small and light. They are com of six 
stages, on each of which are laid three drying- 
plates, holding twenty-seven bricks. Hach 
wagon therefore carries i62 bricks. Our author, 
speaking of his system of drying, says :— 

‘** When the bricks are dried they shrink to about one- 
half of their original size, and on weigh about 4 lb. 
each, so that the channel, when full, contains more than 
2,000 bricks, weighing 4 tons. From the mouth of the 
channel a tramway leads to the endless kiln, Another 
return-channel devises from the kiln to the forming ma- 
chine, down which descends the empty wagons, to be used 
again. This method of drying is one great advantage of 
my method of manufacture. Other works have extensive 
drying-houses, built at great cost, requiring a larger out- 
lay of labour'and time to do an equal amount of work, 
besides the loss sustained by breakage of the bricks. 
Other works, again, have extensive covered drying-plates, 
at one end of which there are numerous ovens, and at the 
other a chimney-shaft, from 100 ft, to 120 ft. high, in order 
to cause a —— through the numerous flues. My sys- 
tem utilizes the heat, which in other manufactories escapes 
through the chimneys. I -can dry equally fast in winter 
as in summer, and am therefore independent of the sea- 
sons and temperature, as well as the dry or wet state of 
the atmosphere.” 


The endless kiln is by no means in general 
use in Germany. The old-fashioned high cylin- 
drical kilns, 50 ft. high and 10 ft. in diameter, 
are in vogue there still. It was the knowledge 
of the time and labour wasted in filling these 
high kilns and the loss of fuel in heating them 
every time they were used, that led M. Lepowitz 
to consider whether the ring-kiln could not be 
adapted to the same purpose; and the result of 
his experiments and deliberations is the endless 
kiln, built, however, not ring-formed, but oblong. 
Exact particulars of its construction, as well'as 
a plan and section, are given by the. author, to 
which we must refer our readers. Its inventor 
eandidly allows that English cement is better 
than French cement; but he coontends that 
cement made by his method is better than either. 
Moreover, his endless kiln is equally advan- 
tageous to the brick and lime manufacturer. 

Mr. Reid’s details of the tests applied to 
cement afford valuable information. Some people 
are of opinion that cemeat requires an addition 
of sand to give it strength; but this is not so. 
In proportion as sand is added its strength is 
taken away. Thus, neat cement gauged by Mr. 
Grant at different periods in twelve months, to 
= its strength, yielded the following 
results :— 
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That is to say, it more than doubled in strength 

in the twelve months; while, mixed with equal 

proportions of clean, sharp Thames sand, a con- 

siderably lower strength resulted, although a 

—— rate, developed by time, was also 
Own :— 


Per cent, of the 
ib. Strength of neat 
Cement. 
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The nature of the tests, too, are curious. 
French architects have given the most attention 
to this subject, and it is their tests that are the 
most rigid. In one case Mr. Reid relates that 
the form of test prescribed by the French autho- 
rities for a quantity of cement, ordered for a 
French Government contract, involved an ex- 
pense that was out of proportion to the terms ; 





and that to curtail the cost, he invented g 
machine for pressing the sample briquettes, in. 


‘stead of cutting them, now in general use. Ong 


test consists of the penetration of a needle intg 
the cement. This was invented to measure the 
relative hardness of several mixtures of pure 
mortar and cement without sand. A steel coni. 
cal needle, protruding from a socket on the 
lower extremity of a vertical rod or spindle, ig 
impelled into the cement by a hollow metal 
cylinder, weighing about a pound. Another 
test is a breaking weight of 480 Ib., applied 
after fourteen days’ immersion in the sea. Then 
there are the comparative, hydraulic, and frigorifig 
tests; and the age test, which latter Mr. Reid 


‘somewhat scornfully couples with fortune. 


telling. Mr. Grant instituted a triple test. He 
first required that the cement should weigh 
110 lb. to the striked bushel; next that it 
should remain under water for six days before 
being submitted to the tensile and third teat, 
which should yield a value equal to 400 lb. on 
an area of 2} square inches. After reviewing 
the results of a large number of tests, Mr. Reid 
draws attention to the fact that Portland cement 
bricks, even at nine months old, exceed in value 
or resistance to compression some of the best 
natural and artificial building materials in the 
country. 

The purposes to which cement may be applied 
occupy a large share in the thoughts of both the 
English and German writers. They both speak 
highly of its applicability to domestic architec. 
ture. The use of Portland cement, instead of 
lime-mortar, would be a cure for at least half 
the dust in our houses from which we now 
suffer, according to Mr. Reid. He would have 
the cement and sand accurately mixed in the 
required proportions supplied to the builders, so 
as to only require the addition of water to render 
it ready for use. For cottages and farm build. 
ings, and barracks and cottages for soldiers, 
Portland cement is recommended as possessing 
many advantages. The whole roofs, walls, 
ceilings, and floors of cottages, with the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of iron, could be built 
with this material, and great stability and com- 
fort ensured. M. Lipowitz specially advocates 
its adaptation to roofing. He says a firm in 
Silesia has produced a black pitchy substance, 
called Hiusler’s wood-cement, which has been 
used with much success for covering roofs. It 
is as cheap as felt, much more durable, and is 
not cracked by the sun’s rays. Roofs covered 
with it are cool in summer, warm in winter, 
cannot catch fire from the outside, and may be 
covered with earth, and used as gardens. It 
has been tested for upwards of twenty years, 
and no repairs needed. The enterprising 
German advises all cement-makers to make 
it, and tells how it is made. From 160 lb. 
to 190 lb. of cement are mixed with 100 lb. 
of coal tar in a Jarge iron boiler with 4 
flat bottom. The tar is put in first, then the 
cement is gradually stirred in, and to every 
hundred-weight of cement a pound of powdered 
sulphur is added. When the mixture becomes 
too thick to flow, it ‘is drawn off through a pipe 
fixed in the side of the boiler and packed in 
casks. Before covering a roof with this material, 
@ coating of sand is spread over it, then a cover- 
ing of strong brown paper. Upon this the 
molten mixture is spread with a tar-brush, 
ancther layer of paper is then added, and the 
process till the coating is four layers 
strong. A dressing of sifted ashes is strewn 
over it; and when all is finished, including the 
zinc borders recommended to secure chimpeys, 
a depth of an inch or inch and a half of gravel 
is laid on, properly levelled with rakes and 
scrapers. The necessary framework should 
consist of rafters or joists placed not more than 
2 ft. 3 in. apart, with boards an inch or an inch 
and a half thick nailed on to them and dove- 
tailed ; and it should have an inclination of half 
to three-quarters of an inch per foot. The cost 
of a square foot of this roofing, guaranteed not 
to require repair, isabout 1}d. in Germany. Mr. 
Reid would extend the use of Portland cement to 
roads, the walke in our public parks, and places of 
amusement. He gives fall particulars of the trials 
that have been made in this direction already, 
including the failare in St. James’s Park. Mr. 
(Mitchell’s Scottish successes are also qu 
Diminished wear and tear, superior cleanliness, 
and diminished cost and annoyance from repairs 
‘are urged in the favour of cement concrete roads. 
Where’ a square yard of concrete road has cost 
6s. 8d., a similar measure 6f a paved 
cost 17s. On.the other hand, when the concrete 
road is required to be taken up, for the purpos? 
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attending to gas or water pipes, the strength 
on is a disadvantage. To obviate this Mr. 
Reid recommends the use of blocks of convenient 
sizes, that have acquired the requisite degree of 
hardness. In the: certainty of the feasibility of 
this mode of using concrete for roads, he says 
he would not reckon the engineer a visionary 
who would undertake to relay the whole extent 
of London Bridge with blocks of concrete in 
this manner in fourteen days; and he seems 
disposed to back the road so made as likely to 
be superior to the present one in every way. 

Mr. Reid also gives a short account of the 
experiment made for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to ascertain the virtues of the “ Béton 
Agglomérés Syst#me Coignet,” under the super- 
intendence of M. Coignet, by a staff of French 
workmen, in the construction of several arches 
under the stair approach from Westminster 
Bridge to the Southern Embankment of the 
Thames; he fully endorses the excellence of the 
French article, the more unreservedly, perhaps, 
because its high price puts it out of competition: 
with ordinary Portland cement concrete. The 
latter cost, on these works, from eleven to thirteen 
shillings per cube yard, while the Béton Agglo- 
mérés came to more than double that sum. About 
twenty milesof the Parisian sewers were laid down 
by M. Coignet of this material, when it was con- 
sidered, and certified, that a saving of 20 per 
cent. upon the cost of masonry was effected by 
its use. Without its large proportion of Port- 
land cement, however, our author doubts whether 
it would retain its applicability to building pur- 

es. 

The conclusions to which our authors would 
conduct us are that Portland cement is on the 
eve of a greatly-extended use; that it fully 
merits the good opinion engineers now form of 
its qualities; that the opinion can only be main- 
tained by due attention to its manufacture; and 
that the best and most remunerative mode of 
manufacturing it is by the process invented and 
perfected by M. Lipowitz. Some of our own 
manufacturers had better take heed. Sad stuff 
is occasionally sold and used. 








THE BISHOPRIC OF RAMSBURY. 


ENcLAND without railways has become. a 
scene altogether unfamiliar to the literature of 
the day. Steam locomotion has entered the 
minds of the present generation as an established 
means of travel. A novelist who sends his hero 
on the stage by the only conveyances known: to 
the first quarter of the present century is now 
looked upon as an antiquarian writer,—a feeble 
imitator of the Great Wizard of the North. 
The change-effected on the face of the country, 
on the manners, habits, and appearance of the 
country folk, is in accordance with this great 
revolution of thought. Facility of locomotion, 
and that facility one very liberally used, has 
given an impulse to the national life that is 
every where apparent in the great sign of vitality, 
—steady and continued transformation. 

While the England of 1868 is so different in 
all, except its most marked physical features 
from the England of 1828, we must remember 
that the country is not yet absolutely reduced 
to the dead level of homogeneity. Strong as is 
the influerce of modern travel in destroying 
local and provincial peculiarities, the effect is, 
like that of the force of gravitation itself, 
eminently modified by the distance at which it 
acts. Find a nook of the country that is 
deprived of ready communication with the 

eat railway network, and you meet with linger- 
ing features of pre-railway England, and the 
quiet of these little country nooks, the tranquil 
content with which the village shopkeeper will 
confess herself “out” of the article you require, 
but expectant of a stock of it next month, or 
the indifference with which the postmaster will 
tell you that between 6 p.m. on Friday night 
and the same hour on the following Monday the 
only mail-bag made up is despatched at eleven 
a.m. on Sunday, is no doubt the very height of 
an enviable philosophy, although the jaded inha- 
bitant of a great city, surprised at the unwonted 


of quarters of an hour, unwarily de.’ 


nounces it.as “stupid.” It takes some time to 
realise the felicity of being safe from the post- 
man for twenty-four hours,—safe from a tele- 
| ha unless it is brought by a steadily-trotting 
man whom you may ise a. mile off 
at the very entrance of the long and shady 
avenue. 
At a moment when the:attention is called to 





questions of ecclesiastical hi , to the habits 
of the early Anglican clergy, and to the “ Use of 
Sarum,” it cannot fail to be of interest to detect 
in one of these quiet and forgotten nooks of an 
agricultural county the remains of a cathedral 
and See of greater antiquity than Old Sarum 
itself. In the year 635, we are told by the 
Sarum Almanack, when Severinus was Bishop of 
Rome, twenty-eight years after the mission of 
Augustine to Britain, Cynegils, King of Wessex, 
abjured heathenism, and was baptised at Dor- 
chester by Birinus, on which occasion the seat 
of the bishopric of Wessex was. established in 
that city, Dorchester, in Oxfordshire. In 683, 
Bishop Heedde removed the see to Winchester. 
In 705 the diocese was subdivided, the country 
to the east of the Forest of Selwood remaining 
as the diocese of Winchester, and all to the west 
of Selwood being formed into a new diocese, the 
see of which was fixed at Sherborne, and first 
filled by Aldhelm, a kinsman of King Ina. 

In the year 909 a fresh division was effected, 


and a see was erected at Ramsbury, comprising, 
Berks and Wilts. The names of the bishops of 


Sherborne and of Ramsbury are still preserved, 


and the latter are often termed Episcopi. 


Wiltunenses, or Bishops of Wiltshire; and also 
Episcopi Sunnungenses, from their residence at 
Sunning, in Berks. In 1045, Herman, one of 
the chaplains to King Edward the Confessor, 
was made Bishop of Ramsbury. He attempted 
to remove the see to Malmsbury, but the abbot 
of that famous monastery, supported by Earl 
Godwin, successfully opposed the effort. Herman 
retired in disappointment to the monastery of 
St. Bertin, in France; but on the death of 
Alfroold, 1058, he was made Bishop of Sher- 
borne, and administered the two dioceses of 
Sherborne and Ramsbury from the former see. 
In 1075, in consequence of the decision of a 
council, held under Archbishop Lanfranc, in 
1072, to the effect that the episcopal sees which 
were established in obscure villages should be 
removed to considerable towns, Herman changed 
his residence to Old Sarum. Osmaund, the suc- 
cessor of Herman, commenced the erection of 
the Cathedral of Sarum in 1092. Four of the 
successors of Osmund sat in this church, the 
founder and endower of which established the 
famous “ Use: of Sarum,” which regulated, for 
many centuries,the form of the Anglican worship, 
and to which attention has so recently been 
called by the proceedings of the Ritual Com- 
mission. The exposed situation of the cathe- 
dral, and the turbulence of the garrison of the 
castle, caused the removal of the see, and in 
1220 Bishop Richard Poor laid the foundation 
of the. new church in the “Fair Mead,” two 
miles distant from the former site. The present 
Bishop of Salisbury is the’ sixty-second in suo- 
cession from Bishop Richard Pauper, or Poor. 
The Bath road of the great coaching: era, 
which crosses a branch of the Great: Western 
Railway at Hungerford, leayes at that town the 
valley of the Kennet, and runs through pleasant 
chalk hills, and under the shade of trees of a yet 
surviving actual forest, to Marlborough. But 
the river Kennet, running along the arc of a bow 
of which the coach-road forms the chord, flows 
through a country unvexed by traffic, and dotted 
with fine old mansions seated in those green and 
well-timbered parks so dear to the lovers of the 
picturesque, and of the old country life of 
England, and so grievous in the eyes of a certain 
school of improvers. About four miles-west of 
Hungerford, half way between the two stately 
parks of Littlecote and of Ramsbury, is the site 
of the episcopal see which, in A.D. 909, com- 
prised the counties of Berks.and Wilts. Little 
remains in the quiet and tidy village to tell of 
its former ecclesiastical importance. The un- 
usually large buttresses which form part of the 
low oblong tower of the church seem to tell of a 
former and forgotten spire. The roof of the 
nave is an ancient piece of oak-work, recalling, at 
an humble distance, the ceiling. of St. David’s 
Cathedral. The mostcurious and unaccountable 
architectural feature that distinguishes the 
building is the eccentricity of the chancel. The 
handsome five-light Gothic window at the east 
end of the building is some 8 ft. or 4 fb. nearer 
to the southern than to the northern wall. 
Within, this peculiarity fails. to strike the eye 
at once; but on the exterior it has the dis- 
agreeable consequence, that the ridge of the 
roof is. not. perpendicular to the point of the 
window. The hand of the restorer may, indeed, 


be detected; and on the tower are to be seen: 


marks of a roof of much higher pitch than that 
which now covers the nave. At the east gable 
the abomination of rough cast disguises some 





repairs or alterations in: the wall above the win- 
dow; but a piece of ancient work, which looks 
as if it were in situ, and which encloses in.a 
trefoil light. two scutcheons, of which the bear- 
ings are now entirely obliterated by weather, is 
in the vertical line of the ridge, and thus un- 
symmetric with the eastern window below it. 
The whole of the southern wall of the church has 
moved decidedly outward, and is held from 
farther mischief by iron rods. 

A very fine, though very neglected, canopied 
tomb of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
an episcopal grave-stone in the floor before the 
altar, from which the brass has been stripped, 
are all within the church to tell of its former 
rank, excepting the appropriate offerings of some 
feminine hand which adorn the backs of the 
communion-table chairs, on one of which is em- 
broidered the arms of the present see of Salis- 
bury, and on the other, on an azure-scutcheon, a 
silver archiepiscopal pall, charged with five sable 
crosslets, under a silver cross pattée, which, 
from the: antique shape of the mitre above, 
seems to denote the ancient see. 

The Church of Ramsbury is not, however, 
without memorials of much interest in an histori- 
cal, if not in an ecclesiastical sense. On the 
wall of the chancel hangs a hatchment which, 
by its fine old bearing of two bars or, on an azure 
field (the same charge which is borne on a gules 
field, by the House of Harcourt, which traces an 
unbroken descent to the times of the Carlovingian 
dynasty), recalls the name of one who was in his 
time, not only the most famous baronet, but also 
the most popular man in England, the Sir 
Francis Burdett, who stood siege in his house in 
London, against the military power of the House 
of Commons, represented by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. Noseulptured memorial to this distin- 
guished lord of Ramsbury Manor appeals to the 
eye in this church. There are tombs to his pre- 
decessors: in the property, the Jones family, 
from whom Ramsbury, falling to the spindle, 
came to the Burdetts,—one, the last male of his 
line, in the tight two-curled wig, of the time of 
George III., a young man of whom two portraits 
of singular beauty exist in the manor-house; 
the other that of the first proprietor of the name, 
“ eques awratus,” and “ attornatus generalis,” in 
the time of Charles II., who acquired Rams- 
bury by marriage, and. who looks in a half- 
recumbent. attitude from his monument, adorned 
by a full and flowing periwig, with a physiognomy 
that is so. characteristic that it can hardly fail 
to be a truthful portrait. One hatchment of ‘the 
Jones family, whose arms are party per pale 
azure and gules, three lions rampant argent, 
blazons what the French heralds would call a 
pennon, being enriched with fourteen quarterings, 
with a seutcheon of pretence of five more. 
Those silver lions have ramped out of the 
country, and are now only to be-seen on the 
shield over the entrance to the manor-house, and, 
sculptured as-large as life, and with particularly 
malignant and human visages, on the piers of the 
great gateway of the park. 

The most interesting feature, however, of this 
ancient church is one which will escape the 
notice of the casual visitor unless he take the 
trouble to walk round the exterior of the edifice. 
North of the chancel, and in continuation of the 
north aisle of the nave, from which, however, it 
is now entirely separated, is a mortuary chapel 
bearing signs of very costly and tasteful labour, 
which is known by the name of Darrel’s aisle. 
It is a building distinct in date and design from 
the church, into which it formerly opened, and 
contains. an altar of its own. In the. centre 
stands a fine tomb, somewhat resembling that of 
King Henry III. in Westminster, the sides of 
which were once: of polished granite, while the 
brass which has been ruthlessly torn from the 
slab seems. to have presented the effigies. ofa 
knight and of two ladies—the last Darrel and 
his. two: sisters. The chapel is in the most 
discreditable state of neglect, a fact which does 
small honour to the family which, under cireum- 
stances long recorded in ballad, succeeded to 
the Littleoote property—a family commemorated 
in the distich,— 

‘* Popham, Horner, Tynte, and Thynne, 
‘When the monks went out, they went in,”’ 


The story of the extinction of the proud line.of 
the Darealls is so frequently met with, under one 
form or another, that it is interesting 

to traee it to. ite.very scene. Littleeote Hall a 
fine old Blizabethan mansion, which, though 
girt with a semicircle of noble timber, and 
looking on a well-wooded and undulating» deer 
park, containing a-crested hill, from the summit 
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of which radiate nine noble avenues, lies low by 
the swampy course of the Kennet. The story 
goes—we cannot make room for the seventy-five 
verses of the ballad—that a midwife was sum- 
moned by night by a masked visitor, was placed 
in a carriage, and closely blindfolded. The 
direction and duration of her rapid journey she 
had no means of ascertaining, but she was led 
at its close up six stone steps, across a hall 
measuring twenty paces, and then up thirty-one 
polished stairs. She was freed from her bandage 
in a noble chamber, lighted by a single taper, 
held by an old woman, where lay her patient in 
astately bed. Her function was safely and suc- 
cessfully performed ; but the fine boy whom she 
introduced into the world was seized by her 
masked conductor, dashed against the mantel- 
piece of the antechamber, and consumed in a 
large fire piled on the hearth. The nurse, in 
terror and perplexity, secretly cut a piece off the 
hangings of the bed, and with this in her pocket 
was reconducted, with the same precaution 
which attended her arrival, to her own home, 
and dismissed with a purse of gold, a recom- 
mendation to silence, and a threat of death if 
she broke the injunction. She kept her bed for 
three days; on the fourth she heard the sound 
of a passing bell from Littlecote, and repaired 
to aneighbouring magistrate, to whom she stated 
what had taken place. The sister of Darrel 
had just died, it was eaid, of a sudden attack of 
fever, and the details of the information so 
exactly pointed to Littlecote Hall as the scene 
of the infanticide, that Darrel was at once 
arrested. As the trial was proceeding, it is said 
that Popham, thepresiding judge, received aletter, 
to the effect, that if the prisoner was acquitted, the 
judge should behisheir. By aninterference with 
the course of justice by no means incredible 
under the Stuart kings, the judge twice made 
the jury reconsider the verdict of guilty, and thus 
saved the murderer. Darrel returned to cele- 
brate his triumph by a great banquet at Little- 
cote, but his slumbers on the following night 
were driven away by the appearance of the 
ghost of his sister, bearing a child of fire 
in her arms. He started in the morning 
on a great stag-hunt, and by a stile, which 
is now reduced to a single aged oaken stump, 
beheld the same apparition, at which his 
horse shrank in terror. In fury he spurred the 
animal at the stile to clear it, shutting his own 
eyes to avoid the reproachful glance of the 
spectre; the horse again refused to leap, and 
Darrel was thrown headlong and broke his neck 
in the fall. Popham, in virtue of the iniquitous 
bargain which failed to lengthen the murderer’s 
life, succeeded to Littlecote, but a curse, such as 
is said in several cases to linger in the blood of 
some old families (like the curse of Jeanne 
D’Arc on the house of Talbot, and the curse of 
the Grand Master of the Templars on the house 
of Capet), attended the heritage. This portion 
of the legend is not given in the ballad ; but the 
whole history of the descent of the property is 
said to be in accordance with the tradition, and 
the gloomy and neglected condition of the noble 
park,—and the yet more melancholy condition 
of its present owner,—go far to excuse the 
superstition, if such it be. 

The manor-house of Ramsbury, on the west 
of the village, though now for many years un- 
tenanted, presents a strong contrast to its more 
ancient and gloomy neighbours. Not devoid of 
@ certain sort of tasteliness, the impression which 
this mansion produces on the mind is that the 
attornatus generalis and his heirs contrived to 
make themselves eminently comfortable on the 
estate of the Bernards. Unstinted, provident, 
elegant comfort, is the character of the house, 
now some two centuries old. You enter a noble 
hall, containing a billiard-table and some fine 
family portraits, directly leading to a wains- 
cotted drawing-room, 27 ft. by 36 ft., or there- 
abouts, with moulded ceiling, very fine marble 
mantelpiece, adorned by wood carving, that 
suggests the chisel of Gibbons, and full of Indian 
and Chinese furniture and of old china,—a room, 
in fact, which once entered you regret to leave. 
The remainder of the house is en swite, the 
dining-room, which corresponds to a library on 
the opposite side of the hall, being, however, 
hardly large enough for the remainder of the 
building. The fine oak panelling of this room, 
moreover, has been barbarously painted over. 
Some of the family pictures are very noticeable. 
There is a very good full-length of his most 
sacred Majesty King Charles LI., which seems to 
fix the date of the building as the work of the 
eques auratus, 

Here is a portrait of the heiress, through 


whose alliance Ramsbury came to the Jones 
family, a lady every inch a great heiress ; hand- 
some, portly, jolly, and authoritative. There are 
two portraits of the last Jones, a singularly 
handsome young man, in the gay and pictu- 
resque costume of a time when the great schism 
in dress had not arisen, and when we did not see 
the men attired like grooms or poachers, and 
the women like draggle-tailed and disreputable 
persons. You leave Ramsbury Manor-house 
with a feeling of great regret, that the sixteen 
fires which are kept alight during the winter, 
should not cast a glow on merry faces, and that 
the noble hall should be silent to the echoes of 
children’s feet and voices. 

There is one point in the arrangement of the 
park which is worthy the attention of those who 
lay out ornamental grounds. A branch is led 
off from the Kennet to form and freshen an 
artificial lake, which, although sadly requiring 
cleaning out, abounds in fine trout. Near the 
house, one of the occupation roads crosses this 
lake, or rather river. A bridge would have been 
a considerable expense, if at all in keeping with 
the character of the place. The difficulty is 
met in this ingenious manner. An artificial 
ford has been made, and well metalled, Jike a 
turnpike road. Three culverts, running in the 
direction.of the stream, are adequate to convey 
the water under this ford. When, therefore, 
the flood-gates that draw up the lower portion 
of the lake are open, the road is dry. When 
these are closed, and the lake is full of water, 
the river ripples over the ford, which is then 
perfectly safe and practicable in either case. 
The sly-looking, well-fed trout, that haunt the 
spot, let you come close to their lurking-places, 
or hunt the smaller fry out of the water, under 
your very nose, as if they, too, were fully aware 
that Sir Robert had not been near the park since 
the funeral of his father, Sir Francis, and that 
no one can get leave to fish. 





THE DOGE’S PALACE. 


TuE imposing effect of the Doge’s Palace in 
Venice is approved by admiration so general and 
so unaffectedly genuine as to placa it above all 
question, all cavil. We may criticise it at ex- 
tended leisure; but the first imprezsion must be 
that we are in the presence of a majestic archi- 
tectural enunciation. We may criticise our- 
selves into discontent, but it will be apt to be 
less with what appear to be its faults, than with 
our own inability to justify the leniency with 
which we cannot help regarding them. The 
more serious the objections that gain hearing 
after the first enthusiasm has had time to cool, 
the more perplexing is it to render an account 
to ourselves of the principles on which enthu- 
siasm inevitably revives,—re-establishes itself. 
While cavils, then, must have fair play, to 
strangle them in their birth were to do injustice 
to the artistic value of the expression that can 
countervail them: it is of more importance to 
save first the accurate recognition of this better 
expression, and to analyze—if so we may—its 
causes. 

The position of the palace is most happy, yet 
only happy in the last degree, because the erec- 
tion is worthy of it. Two equal fronts at a right 
angle, face —who needs to be’ told it P—one 
towards the broad quay of the lagoon, the other 
to the piazzetta. The chief of the republic—its 
government—seems housed at the very margin 
of the element where its power was most con- 
spicuous, so placed for the reception of earliest 
tidings from remote possessions, ‘for most im- 
mediate despatch of commands, for readiest 
communication with dock and arsenal, for 
promptest action. Where more fitly could be 
placed the chamber for those councils of which 
Shakspeare has epitomised the characteristics 
in a single scene of Othello ;—the midnight sum- 
mons,—the progress from conflicting to con- 
senting opinion in sober respect for reason and 
for ever-accruing evidence, the justification of 
sagacity by confirming news, and the energetic 
policy at last enforced with “ Haste, post haste, 
despatch !” So the palace of the Doges faces 
towards the line of the Adriatic, and then to- 
wards the opening by which the Grand Canal 
broadens out into the lagoon. The city is close 
behind and at either side of it, accessible in 
every direction by canals and bridges; and 
opening immediately out of its piazzetta is the 
largest open space upon its groups of isiands, the 
piazza, that bears the name, and is fronted by the 





, cathedral, the original ducal chapel, of St. Mark. 








Significant as the site and aspect of the palace 
may be, it is not inconceivable that their advan. 
tages might have been seriously damaged, not 
to say forfeited, if original design or later modi. 
fications had been subject to inferior architec. 
tural inspiration. The grandeur of the building 
depends on simplicity of distribution of parts in 
elevation and outline, on a certain noblenegs of 
proportion and harmony with the form and 
dimensions of the piazzetta, and on magnificence 
of general mass, combined with an effect of 
magnitude even in details. 

The building consists,—who does not know, and 
yet it needs must be repeated,—of an open arcade 
on a level with the piazzetta, with broad pointed 
arches and bold cylindrical pillars: such name 
seems most appropriate to supports that, sooth 
to say, have no title to the more finished style 
of “column.” A string course confluent with the 
extrados moulding of the arches, carries a frieze 
of small rosettes, and above these is a loggia, a 
second open gallery, with smaller and closer 
shafts and intermediate balustrade. The pointed 
arches, with imperforate cusps, rise with re- 
turned curve between the heavily moulded circles 
that fill the spandrels,—quatrefoil circles with a 
red marble ball at each blunt cusp. These two 
orders of arcades are of stone, and above the 
horizontal string-course that crowns the upper, 
is superposed the grand story of the palace; it 
rises with flush surface, built of reddish and 
yellowish marble, diapered on a large design, 
with lozenges of breadth just so far exceeding 
height as to harmonize in an expression of 
recumbency with the broad proportion of the 
fagade. There is no projection above the upper 
line of the wall that can be dignified as a cor- 
nice; but it is surmounted by a series of alter- 
nate small obelisks and somewhat fantastic 
pointed and pierced turrets that at least recal to 
a certain extent the open forms of the arcades, 
and are of sufficient magnitude to assert them- 
selves as constituting a concluding member. The 
marble ashlar of the upper story is divided into 
lateral halves by the stone dressings and accom- 
paniments of a stately central window ; the bal- 
cony of this rests on the cornice of the loggia, 
and represents, in fact, the ringhiera of the pro- 
per Italian broletto or townhall, the feature 
whence etymologists derive our English word 
harangue. The pointed opening is flanked 
and surmounted by architectural and sculp- 
tural enrichments; niched statues are on 
either side in double tiers; above is the large 
tablet for the gospel-guarding lion of St. Mark, 
and higher still, and raised above the pierced 
parapet, is the statue of personified Venice, 
between the loftier obelisks that terminate the 
enclosing pilasters on either side. On the front, 
towards the lagoon, there is a corresponding 
central balcony and window, and surmounting 
and flanking sculpture,—corresponding in posi- 
tion and effect but not in detail. Details and 
treatment in both cases declare these central 
features to be works of the period of the Renais- 
sance — documentary proofs were not want- 
ing,—yet they are far more in harmony than in 
conflict with the more original details of this 
most “prominent civic example of Venetian 
Gothic,” and are, indeed, to a great extent the 
saving of it. The mere advantage to unity that 
is gained by the principle of organic as distinct 
from simple perforate arcuation being thus 
carried up unbroken from the truly masculine 
arcades, through the weaker ashlar, and to the 
very summit of the building, is invaluable; and 
invaluable also is the expression of centre which 
is thus obtained on either face for a structure 
which otherwise must have looked rather like a 
fragment than a composition. . 

There are nineteen of the large stumpy pillars 
of the lower arcade towards the piazzetta, and 
consequently eighteen pointed arches ; over the 
apex of each of these comes a smaller pillar of 
the upper arcade, and one intermediate ranging 
with a pillar below,—thirty-seven pillars, there- 
fore, and thirty-six arches. There are thirty- 
five circles between the extrados mouldings of 
these upper arches, and’at the conclusion of the 
series at each angle a half circle, or, if we please, 
a complete one bent upon the angle. 

The lower range of the sea front has one 
pillar less, with consequent differences above. 
These lower arcades exhibit no accentuating 
mark of centre, aud their terminations present 
quite as much a simple breach of continuity a8 
an emphasized architectural pause. The lower 
pillars at the angles are no doubt visibly more 
stout and solid, and they have larger and deeper 
capitals, and a projecting super-capital with a 
subject elaborately sculptured, but in such & 
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manner as in no degree to reinforce—indeed to 
weaken—the expression of solidity intended by 
the substantial support below. It were a sore 
trial to ingenuity,—to say nothing of ingennous- 
ness and candour,—to have to hold ourselves 
bound to dissert enthusiastically on the excellence 
and dignity of these sculptures, either as sculp- 
ture or in their architectural application ; there 
is considerable beauty of parts, of feature some- 
times, of foliage more generally, but, as Horace 


2 


‘*The meanest sculptor of the Zmilian square 
Can imitate in brass the nails and hair,” 


but still remains in no high sense a sculptor. 
At each of the three exposed angles of the 
building the figures of the group are on adjacent 
fronts, and their action is distributed on either 
side of an intermediate tree: a vine separates 
Noah from his sons; a fig-tree marks the temp- 
tation of Adam and Eve with an arrangement 
of amusing, were it not of grotesquely absurd, 
quaintness ; and, again, a tree interposes in the 
apparently later scene of the Judgment of 
Solomon, where, sooth to say, there seems little 
indeed to choose between the dead child and 
that which the point of the anecdote obliges us 
to consider as alive. The deeply-cut sculpture, 
then, weakens the angle; and when again the 
sige pillar of the upper arcade is seen also to 
ha 


e extra thickness, the advantage is again | 
forfeited by the ill-closed diameter of the open | 
semicircle above it. The necessary interruption | 


of a series at such a point is precisely one of 
the emergencies to which the inventiveness 


of Gothic architects usually responded with | 


promptest alacrity, but there was none forth- 
coming here. The angular solidities below are still 


farther disowned and falsified by the slightness of | 
the spiral mouldings that run up the angles of the | 
ashlar to support small canopied shrines rising | 
at the top, above the level of the turrets. The | 
| arches of the loggia, but not so with any of the 


great plain campanile of the piazza has its angles 
strengthened with simpler, but still the best 
appropriateness. In the library of Sansovino, 
opposite the palace, and much smaller, a lapse 
in constructive feeling at the same point has 
been carefully—it may be even through reaction 
somewhat too emphatically—avoided. 

It is in spite and not in consequence of such 
derelictions that the Doge’s Palace remains, 
nevertheless, so impressive. We might ascribe 
them to a later architect than he who built the 
arcades, if we could accept the suggestion of 
Fergusson, that these were originally intended 
to be in advance of the upper story; but this 
seems scarcely clear,—the presumptions, indeed, 
seem clearly the other way. The seventh column 
from the sea in the piazzetta is an unusually 
stout one, and the pillar in the loggia above it 
is compound, having attached shafts, and bears 
a stronger unpierced circle with sculpture in relief, 
differences all admitting—announcing—a respon- 
sibility to the bearing of the party-wall of the 
northern division of the palace. By a difference 
having no relation to construction, and as little 
to any obvious principle of selection, the ninth 
and tenth pillars from north in the upper gal- 
lery are not white like the rest, but of red 
marble,—the position, it is said, from which 
sentences of death were proclaimed. 

Of the large lower pillars one alone,—the 
northernmost,—has a base, and this is so fitted, 
not beneath, but round it, as to be manifestly 
new; the others pierce the pavement, and it is 
Just possible that a base moulding may be hidden 
below, although no argument is to be derived 
from comparison of the present level of St. 
Mark’s, and levels do not alter easily in the 
dustless city of Venice. Nothing would be more 
easy, of course, than to indulge in all manner 
of lazy imaginations and all kinds of subtle 
reasons to more than vindicate the omission ; 
the eloquent have filled pages of declamation, 
delightful to read, from many a more barren 
brief. The pillars emergent directly from the 
earth may be interpreted, if we please, as 
symbolical enunciations of the very principle of 
existence of the pile-built city, and so forth ; it is, 
however, probable enough that the wharf on the 
sea-front was originally much less broad, and the 
steps down to the water much closer, or probably 
quite close to the palace. So would an expression 
have been given originally of that indispensable 
ground-line,— the basis of support, that can 
never be slurred with impunity,—that responsion 
of horizontal solidity to vertical pressure that is 
wanting so unfortunately to the front towards 
om Piazzetta, but is i in some degree to 
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What may have been the original treatment 
of the central places of the two fagades seems 
now beyond discovery; to the uniting effect of 
the features supplied in their present form by 
architects of the Renaissance, is due the realiza- 
tion of the sentiment of a dignified composition. 
By no less decisive interference could the long- 
drawn regularity of the arcades be reconciled with 
the gross disregard of symmetry in the division of 
the structure above them. The stone construc- 
tion and ornaments of the central window carry 
up, in a certain sense, the stone construction of 
the lower stories to the top of the building, and 
make them, above all, dependent on its centre; 
and, even yet more important, the ashlar of the 
upper story is thus fairly cut in two, and so is 
reduced on the one hand to due subordination to 
the arcades; on the other hand, has on either 
fagade a more symmetrically-disposed half, di- 
vided from a more unsymmetrical, to the 
manifest reduction of disturbance from the 
irregularity. 

On each facade there are three large windows 
on either side of the central window and bal- 
cony; but in each case the three large windows 
to the left of the balcony have smaller windows 
and perforations above them irregularly inter- 
spersed, and are even themselves of varying 
proportions and at various levels. On the sea 
front this difference is connected with an interior 
distribution, to which is further due the original 
closing of the five lower arches next to the 
Bridge della Paglia. The disturbing effect of 
such vagaries is countervailed perhaps, but we 
are not therefore authorized to construct a 
theory to prove them beautiful ; nor, fortunately 
indeed, bound:to trouble ourselves to controvert 
those who care for such theories. There is a 
difference in the pillar of the loggia that bounds 
the division answering to the blind arches 
below; it may be remarked alsu that the bal- 
cony and its window centre accurately with 


larger below,—spanning them indeed from a 
spandrel to an apex. 

The modified asymmetry, moderate or exces- 
sive, of one side of an otherwise symmetrical 
composition touches a question of theory of 
great interest and speculative curiosity. It is 
here that the genius of an architect may rise to 
assert its freedom at the very point where it 
seems under compulsion to admit its limitations. 
Absolute symmetry is liable to degenerate into 
absolute hardness: it seems to be naturally a 
type of subjection to inflexible legality rather 
than the exponent of conscientious law-abiding 
principle,—of solitary self-sufficiency and jealous 
independence rather than of that nobler self- 
dependence that can venture to recognise and 
respond to an exterior circle of influences, and 
is not above allowing some stem of attachment 
to a grander whole,—displaying some sensitive- 
ness to an unusually forcible proximity. Archi- 
tecture triumphs no doubt in the reduction to 
well-balanced order of varied and competing 
claims to accommodation, and the symmetry of 
a public building becomes then the best expres- 
sion of the concentration of purpose that governs 
the association of the functions it is provided 
for,—enhancing their efficiency by discipline; of 
what can utter irregularity without be typical 
but of disorder within, of disastrous conflict, or 
at Jeast of incapacity for measured co-operation ? 
But, on the other hand, it would seem that 
absolutely scrupulous adherence to minute sym- 
metry in an extensive design declares by as 
necessary an implication an undue tightening of 
mechanical discipline that derogates from the 
honours of vitality,—a negation of sympathetic 
movement so complete as to involve an appre- 
hension of anzsthesia,—of paralysis. 

An argument of this kind, however, requires 
to be carefully watched lest it degenerate into 
that fanatical habit of justifying an admired work 
at all risks and against all conscience,—the syco- 
phantic assentation that will slavishly, 


Exalt each whimsy, every vice adore; 


so should we be drawn into citing careless- 
nesses, Caprices, and even vilest taste as illustra- 
tive of truly refined,—subtle it would be styled, 
—and deliberate art. Hence we give up, as 
vindications of permissible licence, the cases of 
grossly ill-matched western towers that are due 
to the disregard one Gothic architect was ever 
wont to display for the design of his predecessor. 
In every large design it is certain that, however 
absolutely it must be left to inspiration of the 
architect to adopt place and degree of licence, 
the licence must ever be manifestly well under 
subjection ; regularity, of which grand symmetry 





is the highest expression, must ever be manifestly 
predominant. Among the greatest classical 
works we observe,—as in the case of the Parthe- 
non,—that the strictness of symmetry in the 
building was tempered by a managed approach 
from the angle,—by oblique presentation. This 
resource was not available for the Propylwa 
arrived at by a broad direct ascent of steps; 
but so far as the best critical examination of the 
ruins yet applied can be relied on, it seems 
impossible that the two wings of this imposing 
structure can have been completed in exact 
correspondence, while it is no less certain that 
whatever differences were admitted could have 
told for nothing as against the general agree- 
ment in respect of mass and the predominance 
of the central portico. 

The value of the expression of centre by the 
high-canopied window of the Doge’s palace, 
supereminent with pinnacles and high central 
statue, is well seen by comparison of the build- 
ing opposite, the celebrated Libreria Vecchia, of 
Sansovino. The effect of this, as compared with 
the palace, and even relatively to what should 
have been expected from its sumptuousness of 
art and execution, is wanting in point, vigour, 
and concentration. There was, it may be, 
no obligation to treat the long elevation to- 
wards the piazzetta as a proper front rather 
than as a flank dependent on the shorter 
return towards the lagoon and quay; but when 
the alternative was adopted, it seems weak 
to have relied for expression of centre not 
on an enhancing addition, but on an omission— 
or breaking the line of statues above the balus- 
traded attic, and leaving the two midmost 
pedestals vacant. This is much like leaving out 
the front teeth, in order to mark decisively the 
centre of the range. Of the intention there can 
be no doubt, for in the division of the arcade 
immediately below, the chief entrance is made 
elaborate, and was at least intended to be en- 
nobled, by a pair of colossal Atlantes. In the 
range of buildings that closes the piazza oppo- 
site to St. Mark’s, there is much the same reli- 
ance on much the same expedient: here the 
surmounting range of statues is backed by a 
wall, and their ranks are interrupted in the 
centre, to display a section of it in more exposed 
expanse; this is enriched, no dcubt, by bas- 
reliefs ; yet even these are without a conspicuous 
central subject, and, in any case, of a dignity 
inadequate to compete with the distinction of 
statues in the round. 

A line of gratitude, however, is ever due to 
Sansovino,—of admiration if he acted of delibe- 
rate purpose,—that he did not raise the Libreria 
Vecchia by still another order. He thus left 
the superior height and western exposure of the 
palace free in all its dignity, and spared to re- 
duce the supereminence of the glorious campa~- 
nile, or the freedom of distribution of uncrowded 
space, where cathedral, palace, campanile, and 
library all approach most nearly, and all lend, 
each to each, enhancement of effect. 

To architecture proper, as imposing the grada- 
tions of the upper and lower portions of the 
palace, and its symmetrical division,—to archi- 
tecture, as lord of proportion in general magni- 
tude, outline, and relation to heights and open 
spaces adjacent, must be assigned the main 
glory of the magnificent whole that reconciles 
us to overlooking such considerable anomalies. 
Picturesqueness, however,—another,—an alien, 
and sometimes an interfering influence, con- 
tributes something, indeed no little, to our readi- 
ness to be so satisfied; the associations of his- 
tory, of poetry, the prestige of antiquity, and 
the apologetic allowance conceded among the 
generous to some obliviousness, some ungainli- 
ness, some lapses of accuracy in pronunciation, 
and even syntax, on the part of the aged, must 
account for the rest. But quaintness and in- 
congruity are not art in themselves, and live 
only parasitic lives,—are tolerated impatiently 
as encumbrances and rent-charges upon it. 

Some vague notes may be worth recording 
vaguely. The transverse arch of the lower arcade 
at the north angle meets a stout attached pillar, 
but all the others descend on poor pilasters 
with weak angle mouldings. This arcade is groin 
vaulted. The loggia above has a ceiling of hori- 
zontal beams, and shows no trace that any other 
more legitimate Gothic construction was in- 
tended,—an anomaly again. 

All the great arches from the north-west angle 
as far as the eleventh havg but three voussoirs 
on either side, and an undivided key-stone; the 
spandrels are also built of large stones, but the 
seven spandrels south are built up of more nume- 
rous courses, and we miss the masons’ marks 
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that — sometimes complicated enough — occur 
regularly on almost all the first thirteen. 

Only one of the southern spandrels on this side 
now retains remainder of an inlaid circle and 
incrustation of coloured marbles, but there is 
every appearance in groove upon extrados mould- 
ing of the others, that the embellishment was 
once, or was intended to be, general, 

Quaintness abounds, again, and is too often so 
rampant as to predominate, in the elaborate sub- 
jects introduced in the capitals of these lower 
pillars: The sculptor must answer for his vaga- 
ries to the architect, who will be better satisfied 
with the natural, with the truly artistic, grace 
of his foliage,—the extreme, yet, as their pre- 
servation shows, not rash thinness to which he 
wrought the several leaves, and the ingenuity of 
his stratagems for strengthening and attaching 
them. 

More distinctly architectural still is the con- 
sideration of the propriety in ordination of the 
leafage as compared with the original Classical 
type, and its numerous and noble Gothic varia- 
tions. In the Corinthian capital the stem of the 
leaf rises efect, and takes its greatest curve for- 
ward and atthe top. In these examples the mid- 
rib of the leaf quits the root of the capital with an 
outward bulge, as the thickened calyx of a flower 
starts from the corolla—in fact, with the proper 
cymatium curve. 

The subjects intermingled with foliage above 
the lower range and just below the abacus are 
quaint and amusing enough, and so varied that 
no doubt a poet or a philosopher may suck in- 
spiration and wisdom from them, like Amiens or 
Jaques from Touchstone, and yet will he not be 
justified in asserting for them a claim to any 
particular enthusiasm. Latin inscriptions help 
the interpretation of more of the subjects than 
require them. In the capital below the subject 
of the Judgment of Solomon, Moses is receiving 
the law on one side, and Aristotle is expounding 
philosophical jurisprudence to his pupils on the 
other. Between them the anecdote that justifies 
Dante in placing the heathen Trajan in Paradise, 
—his justice to a widow,—is represented. The 
supplicant kneels on the ground before the 
war-horse, but, even so, her head is well on a 
level with that of the mounted emperor, whom 
she is conjuring with hands lifted between its 
ears. One capital has simply a series of baskets 
of fruits, well imitated, but still with names in- 
scribed. On another the various industries are 
represented that are connected with building. 
Masons, sculptors, and polishers are at work, 
the marble under their hands being sometimes 
inserted pieces of coloured material,—serpentine 
or verde antique. Here we find the stages and 
epochs of domestic happiness embodied in de- 
tail, and consecutive and culminating scenes 
from the commencement of courtship forwards ; 
and there, below the edges of an octagonal 
abacus; are the seven ages of the living man; 
and, finally, the outstretched, aged corpse. As 
a last note, be it added, that Bellini’s pioture in 
the Academmia shows tracery in the now plain 
west windows of the Palace. 








THE COURTS, ALLEYS, AND COUNCIL 
OF BIRMINGHAM. 


AT a recent meeting of the Birmingham Town 
Council, after hearing a report from the Borough 
Inspection Committee, Mr. Alderman Brinsley 
said he was amazed at the nonsense which was 
spoken at the Social Science meeting in refer. 
ence to the condition of cottage property in 
Birmingham. He begged to say that in no town 
in the kingdom was small property in better 
sanitary condition, better drained, or better 
arranged than in Birmingham, and in no town 
was it to be let so cheap. The fact was this, 
that those tlemen who had abused them at 
the Social Science meeting, went to a policeman, 
and said to him, “Show us the worst part of 
Birmingham!” Then, having seen the worst 
part of the town, they went and retailed what 
they had seen, and held up Birmingham as the 
most unhealthy borough in the country. But 
was that fair? He maintained that it was not. 

Alderman Sadler, commencing with a rudeness 
for which he was called to se, by Alderman 
Ryland (who has a proper regard for the dignity 
of the council of which he is an eminent mem- 
ber), said he must express his opinion that the 
frightfal picture of the sanitary condition of 
Birmingham drawn by Mr. bear at the Social 
Science Congress, was great exaggerated ; and 
he feared that the remarks of thet gentleman 





were made solely with the view of creating a 
sensation which should lead, whether wisely or 
unwisely, to the appointment of an officer of 
health. Again, Mr. Godwin, instead of making 
inquiries of the Public Works Committee as to 


the number of holes emptied, had thought fit to: 


accept the statement of some old lady, who told 
him that they were never cleared out except on 
application. The whole aim of the speakers at 
the Social Science Congress was, he argued, to 
enforce the appointment of an officer of health— 
to do that which was already done efficiently by 
inspectors. 

Mr. Guest said—Was it not too bad that a 
parcel of scientific gentlemen should meet in 
conclave in Birmingham, and abuse the council, 
and use hard names—too hard to repeat ? 

One thing, at any rate, is very much too bad, 
and that is, that these complaining gentlemen 
did not keep a little close to the truth. Who 
abused them and called names? Mr. Godwin, 
in making his statement, expressly said he de- 
sired particularly to avoid uttering a single word 
against the authorities of Birmingham, and the 
utmost that he asked in the course of his re- 
marks was, if the authorities had exercised all 
the powers they possessed to remedy the evils 
complained of. Again, it was never said, as as- 
serted by Mr. Brinsley, that Birmingham was 
the most unhealthy borough in the country. So 
far from it, constant reference was made to the 
fact that the average death-rate was not a high 
one comparatively ; but it was properly asserted 
that that should not be accepted as an excuse 
for allowing parts of the town to remain in a 
frightfally unhealthy condition. The hardihood 
exhibited by Alderman Sadler in asserting that 
Mr. Godwin’s statements were greatly exag- 
gerated, and were made solely with the view of 
creating a sensation which should lead to the 
appointment of an officer of health, might have 
done him credit in a better cause, but it cannot 
be said to dosonow. The statement was true to 
a letter, understated rather than over, and was 
confirmed in every respect by others. At a 
meeting which followed that at which the first 
remarks were made, Dr. A. P. Stewart said, that 
coming down from London, he read the observa- 
tions of the mayor in the papers, and the same 
afternoon he made a tour of inspection with an 
old friend. They visited a number of courts, 
and he must say, though he had seen many very 
bad cases, he had seldom seen any courts in so 
filthy and abominable a state. Leeds was 
formerly considered one of the very worst in 
the kingdom ; but there had been a great im- 
provement there, especially in regard to the 
state of the ash-pits and privies; but here, 
going from court to court, every one was worse 
than another. Some of these receptacles of filth 
had been emptied that morning, immediately 
after the discussion which had tuken place in 
that section. They had been expressly informed 
of that fact. But the mischief was, they were 
only half emptied. They were emptied only 
three times a year; and in the immediate 
vicinity of these horrible accumulations of 
refuse were the public wells, from which the 
population derived a large portion of their 
water supply.—Mr. Clayton entirely corroborated 
the statement of Dr. Stewart as to the disgraceful 
state of the courts, and from his own practice in 
Birmingham he could say that one-half of the 
diseases there were preventible. 

At the very same meeting of the Town 
Council at which Alderman Sadler’s remarks 
were made, Alderman J. H. Cutler demon- 
strated, by a fact which had come within his 
own knowledge, the absolute necessity for 
@ more vigilant inspection and supervision of 
lodging-houses; and Mr. Brooke Smith directed 
the attention of the Inspection Committee to 
the nuisances to health arising from uncovered 
ashpits and from cesspools in the courts of 
Birmingham, and said he believed a great por- 
tion of the sickness which had taken place 
during the summer months had been occasioned 
by the exhalations from the pits. 

The Rev. Dr. Hart Burges, vicar of the parish 
containing many of the miserable holes pointed 
to, took noexception tothe particulars given of the 
unwholesome dens in which masses of his people 
were living. On the contrary, he fully admitied 
“the incalculable injury to health and physical 
well-being” that is thus done; and said he was 
satisfied “that the generally wretched character 
of the dwellings of the poor, the absence of 
refining influences, and the miserable agsocia- 
tions of poverty-stricken homes, courts, and 
streets, tends much to the inhumanising influ- 
ence which, destroying the finer susceptibili- 


ties, and blunting the better feelings of the 
heart, generally results in brutality. and crime, 
a family plague, and a social curse.” “In the 
ter portion of Mr. Godwin’s statements,” 
added Dr. Burges, “‘I most thoroughly agree,” 
The Birmingham Journal, commenting on thig 
discussion, says, sensibly, after referring to sta. 
tistics of sanitary work done in the town that 
were brought forward,— 


* There is no question about the accuracy of the facts 
thus stated, nor, we imagine, is there as to those adduced 
by Mr. Godwin. Birmingham, therefore, presents two 
sets of sanitary conditions. On the one hand it possesses 
a naturally healthy soil and site, a vigilant ection 
Committee, under whose auspices ash-pits are emptied by 
increasing thousands per. annum; healthy suburbs, the 
death-rate of which is exceedingly low; and an ex 
tionally large area per‘ head of its inh ts, which tends 
to render deleterious. influences less active than 
would be elsewhere. On the other hand, it contains 
courts and alleys unfit for the habitation of human beings, 
and districts of so pestilential a character that disease is 
one of their permanent occupants. The balance of the 
two phases is, that the annual death-rate of the whole 
borough is lower than that in other ee cities, while 
it is much higher thar that which prevails in: really 
wholesome places, but the average of the borough is made 
ap of a very low rate in certain parts, counteracting the 
high rates which exist in others. The sanitary question 
consequently offers a compound puzzle, and one which can 
only be dealt with by taki nd the several localities 
rately. Mr. Godwin correctly described the parts which - 
he had seen, and the Town Councillors are Sarally 20cm 
rate in their representation of the whole. The differe 
between the two may be best shown by & comparison, 
Mr. Godwin treats town. as a physician would the 
community. He gives his attention only to the parts which 
are diseased. The Council — as if medicine were un- 
known, and the sick and the healthy were to be huddled 
together in one general ‘ average,’ and left alike to the 
powers of nature. If Messrs. Brinsley, Sadler, and Guest 
will regard the question in this light, we have no doubt 
that they will find many localities where the people are 
ailing and perishing for the want of assistance such as 
they have the power to render, though there are others 
where the death-rate would not be affected if such a thing 
as an Inspection Committee were unknown.” 


We will add an incident of the examination 
made by Mr. Godwin not before narrated. In 
No. 5 Court, Old Cross-street, there are a dozen 
houses, containing, shall. we say, eighty or ninety 
people ; and for these there is but one privy, and 
at the time of the visit it had no seat. Twelve 
or fourteen women, the majority with children 
in arms, came round the visitors when they had 
been in the court a few minutes, and spoke, un- 
asked, of the miserable condition in which they 
were. One of the most respectable in appear- 
ance and manners pointed to the abominable 
pit in the centre of the court, and merely 
said, “Sir, there is no possibility for a decent 
female to remain decent.” What an amount 
of teaching there is in that one sentence ! 
Will Mr. Alderman Sadler have the audacity to 
say that such a state of things as this shows 
should be allowed to prevail? Or, again, let 
him look at what is called the Back of the 
Gullet,—where he will also see ten or twelve 
houses with one most filthy “convenience, n- 
describable, and at the time of the visit unen- 
durable; yet there are rooms over it, and people 
living in them !—and answer the same question. 

The whole local press has supported the views 
we take in the frankest and most comprehensive 
spirit. “ We have much to answer for,” says the 
Daily Gazette (in addition to those journals we 
have already quoted),— 

« Contented with, and even proud of, the fact shown :by 
inate that our on i Fd of the healthiest in the 
kingdom, we have never seriously inquired into its con- 
dition in detail; nor have we been roused to greater 
curiosity by the significant circumstance that, while other 
towns have improved in salubrity, Birmingham has 
still, and even in some degree deteriorated. An alarm of 
cholera sometimes galvanizes us into a brief and factitious 
fit of sanitary zeal; but the great danger passes by, : 
the silent, steady mischief continues as before. It.is no 
till an inquisitive stranger makes it his business to t 
for himself some of the st quarters of the town, that 
we learn,—what we ought to have fonnd ont long #90,— 
that if we leave Edgbaston and some other of our sub 
out of the calculation, the official death returns prove that, 
instead of comparing favourably with other large ¢ 
of population, Birmingham shows a greater mortality 
most of the naturally Jess favoured towns in the surround- 
ing ‘Black Country,’ and is entitled to a much lower 
— in the national list than has hitherto been ¢ 

y and assigned to her. We are indebted to the recen 
visit of the Social Science Association for having this matter 


brought before us in a way that udes our any lon 
ple ignorance of the miserable condition under w: 
some thousands of our poorer live, move, 
have their being.” 

And again :— 

“Till the whole question be taken. up in earnest, and 


treated solely with reference to the public welfare, irre- 
speetive of private interest, we shall not only live in almost 
ex Fire aon bem: Stabeonte 
expect, even. io no n, our 

creace rather thea diminish ; and ‘with the example of 
Bristol and other places before our eyes, our “sant 
arrangem p-vilneetions Se f rae 

the Seonsy coe ‘in the views of our local rulers is to 
be brought about, we do not at’ 
apprehend that feiling the 





scourge which would produce 
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gbaston H Mosel d th t of 
wisoeretio haan hs a shal Lhewe “eo.wait for the. pres 
sure which will in a few years infallibly be brought to 
bear on the authorities by that great body of the bur- 

esses whose health and whose lives are now being need- 
Coaly sacrificed to i ce and prejudice. Thirty 
thousand and upwards of these had no voice in the elec- 
tion of he pact ied in . ip Shee oe — * 
so east look after thelr own dearest inteveat in this 
life—health.” 

We earnestly entreat the Town Council to put 
aside the notion that anything like dictation is 
being attempted. Let them consider the matter 
calmly, like men of business, men of intelligence, 
men of humanity, as they mostly are, and they 
will see it is not consistent with their credit or 
the credit of their town, to allow things to re- 
main as they are ; they will see that steps should 
be taken immediately to remedy evils that cry 
aloud. 








SUBTERRANEAN APARTMENTS IN 
BRISTOL. 


Tue daily papers have mentioned briefly the 
discovery of an extensive system of sub erra- 
neous passages and caverns in the neighbour- 
‘hood of Redcliff Hill, Bristol, and some of our 
readers may be glad to have fuller particulars. 
It is not altogether a di : the existence of 
passages of the kind has been known for some 
time, and four or five years ago circumstances 
and impressions, to which we will not now fur- 
ther allude, induced gentlemen connected with 
the works at Redcliff Church to enter them with 
th® view of discovering in what direction they led. 
After a time, however, they were brought to a 
stop by an immense pile of stones reaching to 
the ceiling of a cave, and did not prosecute the 
inquiry further. 

The present examination was brought about 
by the excavations which are now going on behind 
Redoliff Hill, for the branch line of railway from 
the terminus to the floating-harbour. In the 
deep cutting at the back of Guinea-street, one of 
these passages was accidentally eut through. 
The aperture on the left-hand side is blocked up 
with débris, but the other, which is immediately 
anderneath Jubilee-place, is open, and is over- 
hung to a considerable extent with huge rocks of 
sandstone. On Monday evening in last week a 
party, consisting of Mr. J. H. F. Roberts, C.E., 
Mr. W. Rice, and several gentlemen residing 
in the parish, explored a portion of the pas- 
sages. Each member of the party carried a 
lighted candle or a torch, and before entering, 
care was taken to secure the end of a line to one 
of the supports, so that the explorers would be 
in no danger of losing their way in the subterra- 
neous labyrinth. Getting through a small open- 
ing, 20 ft. to 30 ft. below the level of the road- 
way, one by one, the party proceeded cautiously 
along a sort of low corridor, cut in the solid 
rock. After about twenty yards the road 
widened, and the party halted opposite a row of 
three arches, each leading in a different direc- 
tion. The one to the right, however, was im- 
passable on account of a large quantity of débris 
having been piled up there. Selecting the cen- 
tral roadway, the pioneer of the party, Mr. 
Roberts, moved on, the rest following on hands 
and knees under the arch, which was of an 
immense thickness, and supported by roughly- 
wrought columns, every thing being hewn out of 
the rock. On the other side of the arch a short, 
narrow opened into a commodious ca- 
vern, and here a brief pause was made. Leaving 
this apartment behind, the explorers were again 
parece on their hands and knees, and toiled up 
the cold, heavy sandstone. The shadow of the 
torchlight fell on what at first appeared to be 
a fissure in the right-hand side of the 
rock, and beyond a large sheet of water, some 
20 ft. or 80 ft. from where they were rest- 
ing. The extent of it could not be ascertained, 
but several pieces of loose rock were thrown 
into it, and from the sound it was judged to be 
of a considerable depth. Further examination 
showed that the material on which they were 
peovin. Ahora not the original bottom of the pas- 
sage, much as there were traces of archways 
and columns to be seen on each side. Other 
circumstances tended to show that this branch 
had been partially filled up at some period or 
other. Still bearing to the left, a little more 
toil brought the explorers into a cavern of larger 
dimensions than any yet entered. It was lofty, 
and the roof preserved a pretty good shape, 
several falls of rock had taken place 
Two or three wider branches were ex- 
plored a short distance, bat the whole of the line 





having been paid out it. was found to 
act with increased caution, for the passages were 
of such 4 circuitous character that the correct 
path, once lost, could only be recovered with the 
greatest difficulty. After the pioneer had gone 
some distance farther on, he led his followers 
into another large apartment, in front of which 
were two or three openings in different direc- 
tions. Selecting that which appeared to be the 
best, the party again went on “all fours” to 
get underneath the ponderous arch. On the 
other side, a short but disagreeable walk in a 
stooping position, brought them into the largest 
and by far the most singular apartment, or 
rather cavern, they had yet visited. In form it 
is octagonal, being some 60 ft. or 80 ft. in 
diameter, and from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high. The 
vaulted roof, hewn out of the solid rock, is sup- 
ported on eight very large columns, and one 
fixed under the centre. At some period or other 
a well has been sunk from the property 
and the boring passes right through the centre 
column, taking away a portion of one side of 
it. In the aperture thus caused a lighted 
torch was placed, and by its aid the water at the 
bottom of the well could be distinctly seen. 
From the bottom of the cavern to the bottom of 
the well the distance appeared to be about 
40 ft., but all attempts to learn the height 
failed. The well is walled round pretty neatly : 
and the pillars of sandstone are dressed up 
to a form with a small pick, and have a 
tolerably fair face. The spaces between the 
columns were walled in, with only two ex- 
ceptions, viz., the passage through which the 
explorers had entered, and a similar one imme- 
diately in front of it. This was the first 
masonry that had been seen, everything up to 
this point having been cut out of the rock. 
Returning, the corridor on the other side was 
the most regularly formed that had yet been 
entered. As with the apartment just left, the 
roof was arched, the whole superstructure rest- 
ing on columns, the spaces between them being 
built up. The corridor itself was also walled up 
at a distance of about 20 yards, and farther pro- 
gress in this direction was thus put an end to. 
In all directions, in fact, passages were found 
walled up, so as to prevent further progress. 
The path by which they entered was kept to 
as much as possible, and the party emerged 
from the cave in a little more than two hours 
after they entered it. In a map of Bristol, 
dated 1250, published by Barratt, this spot is 
marked as the hermitage of St. John, and it 
appeared then to be a place well known. 
Whether the subterraneous passages have or 
had any connexion with this hermitage it is 
difficult to say. It is well known that some 
extensive caves are used by Messrs. King as 
store-rooms, and there is little doubt that the 
passages above indicated communicate with 
them in some manner. One thing is quite 
certain, that some of the passages have been 
formed by the removal of sand for the purposes 
of the neighbouring lead-works, but this would 
not serve to account for the whole of the 
excavations. It is intended, if possible, to ex- 
plore the passages on the other side of the rail- 
way cutting, and which appear to lead towards 
Bedminster Bridge. 








THE LIVERPOOL SEWAGE WORKS. 


THE Liverpool Sewage Utilisation Company, 
which obtained an Act of Incorporation during 
the last session of Parliament, and in which the 
town-council are largely interested as share- 
holders, are now actively proceeding with the 
works. Parliamentary powers have been ob- 
tained for carrying the sewage of the town, by 
means of pipes, as far as the neighbourhood of 
Southport, extending to about twenty miles in 
length; but the works now in progress are 
limited to the laying of the pipe-line from Com- 
mercial-road, near the Sandhills Railway- 
station, to Ince Blundell, a distance of abont 
nine miles, and when this portion of the works 
is completed, thedistribution of the sewage around 
the land in the neighbourhood of Ince Blundell 
will, in the first instance, be commenced, after’ 
which the works will be continued to Southport. 
Already the pipes have been laid down to the 
extent of between three and four miles, and are 
carried beyond the township of Linacre. They 
are 9in. in diameter, and are laid, on an average, 
about 3 ft. below the surface of the road. Mr. 
W. Burrows is the contractor for this ment 
of the undertaking. The deposit-well at Sand- 


above,. 





hills, which is ten yards deep, bas already been 
sunk, and the pumping-station immediately 
above it is in progress. The engine, which is 
capable of being worked up to sixty-horse 
power, is being manufactured by Messrs. R. 
Dalglish & Co., of the St. Helens Foundry, and 
is nearly ready. The deposit-well will be con- 
nected with the main sewer near Sandhills, from 
which the sewage will be received into the well, 
and from thence pumped out and forced along 
the pipes to the point of distribution. This 


portion of the works is being executed under the 


direct superintendence of Mr. Duncan and Mr. 
Newlands, the water and borough engineers. 
The engineering details at the pumping-station 
will be so carried out that the sewage can be 
thrown back into the main sewer by means of 
valves, when pumping from the well into the 
pipes is not going forward. 

The company have purehased fifty acres of 
land at Ince Blundell, for the application of the 
sewage, and beyond this a considerable number 
of the tenants of the Harl of Sefton and Mr. 
Blundell have already arranged for the laying 
down of branch pipes to their respective farms, 
in order to enable them to put the sewage upon 
the land. The company expect that the whole 
of the works to Ince Blundell, including the 
pumping-station and connecting sewer at Sand- 
hills, will be completed, so as to enable them 
to commence the distribution about Christmas 
next. 








THE BLOMFIELD MEMORIAL IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


Bishop BLoMFI£LD’s monument has been set 
up in one of the window-recesses in the south 
aisle of the choir, and the whole recess has been 
made to form part of the memorial, the panels 
on each side being filled in with coloured marbles, 
and the window containing the arms of the de- 
ceased prelate in stained glass, with inscription 
referring to the monument below, and being 
formed into patterns with pieces of blue and 
green glass. This conjunction, however agree- 
able in masses such as blue skies and green 
fields afford, is not so here. The window, more- 
over, being chiefly of white glass, with ugly bars, 
the effect is poor and cold. It would be better 
even to paint the surface of the glass some 
warm, harmonious, and harmonizing tint. The 
monument proper is a low altar tomb of Caen 
stone, relieved with insertions of coloured mar- 
bles and mosaics. Thereon is placed a bed of 
polished marble, and a raised pillow diapered ; 
and on it rests the full-length figure of the 
bishop in fall episcopal habit, the right hand 
lying across the breast, and the other at his side 
on a book, and by its side a crozier. The effigy 
is the work of Mr. G. Richmond, R.A., better 
known as 8 painter than a sculptor. It must be 
pronounced a meritorious production, and a good 
likeness. 








HOUSELESS POOR, OVERCROWDING, 
AND CRIME. 


AN elaborate report in reference to the house- 
less poor in the City of London has been issued 
by the out-relief committee of the Board of 
Guardians of the City Union, in anticipation of 
the coming winter. It appears that the adop- 
tion of the plan by that Board of supplying 
warm broth, coffee, and soup in the daytime to 
wanderers had the effect of vastly increasing 
the number of that class applying for relief in 
the union. In a corresponding month in the 
present and past year there had been 8,101 and 
6,101 cases respectively ; whilst in 1866, before 
that plan was put in operation, there were but 
1,513 cases. The Board have just erected 
premises for the distribution of relief to. casuals, 
in Northumberland-alley, Fenchurch-street, ata 
cost of 8,0001., exclusive of the land. The 
accommodation is, however, very limited; and 
it will be necessary, as before, to send all except 
sick cases and very urgent ones to the work- 
house at Bow every night, a distance of about 
three miles, to sleep. The City Union, though 
occupying a space of about a square mile only, 
has a yearly expenditure of from 48,0001. to 
50,0001., for its ninety-eight parishes. One 
parish that contributes for its quota about 1,100L. 
yearly has but one solitary pauper chargeable 
to it. 


The demolition of dwellings without any com- 
pensatory erections will have to bear a hea 
share of the blame if the overcrowding lead to 
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some terrible pestilence, as it is but too likely to 
do. And to blame such a cause is to blame the 
legislature which has not provided against it 
while authorizing such demolitions. 

The directors of convict prisons in Englaud 
report a great increase in recent years in the 
proportion of convicts who are of a weakly and 
diseased constitution.» Of 6,552 male convicts 
in confinement on the 7th of April, 1868, no less 
than 1,981 were either confirmed invalids or fit 
only for lightlabour. Of 1,237 convicts disposed 
of from Millbank prison in the year 1867, only 
688, or 55 per cent., were removed to the public 
works prisons as fit for hard labour, and 136 to 

ublic works for light labour; the remainder 
Caen sent to the invalid prisons. The great 
majority of these prisoners are either men of 
originally feeble constitutions or the subjects of 
diseases or infirmities which they have con- 
tracted through circumstances over which they 
have had no control. 

The number of depredators, offenders, and 
suspected persons at large in England and Wales 
last year was 112,403, against 113,566 in the 
preceding year. All persons who have been 
living honestly for one year at least subsequently 
to their discharge after any conviction, are not 
included in theabove numbers. The returns for 
1866-7, lately issued, show that, of 22,889 known 
thieves and depredators, 3,944 were under 16 
years of age; of 2,959 receivers of stolen goods, 
31 were under 16 years of age; of 28,378 sus- 
pected persons, 4,086 had not reached their 
16th year of age; and of 32,558 vagrants and 
tramps, 5,709 were under 16 years of age. The 
total number of these classes at large in 1866-7 
shows a decrease of 3,243, or 2°8 per cent., 
compared with the average number in the three 
years 1864-6. In the number of known thieves 
and depredators there is an increase, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, of 83, but a de- 
crease of 70 as compared with the average. The 
following are the proportional numbers of the 
criminal classes in the different groups of towns 
which have been classed together for comparison 
in former years :—In the metropolis the propor- 
tional number in 1866-7 was 1 in 220 of the 
population, against 1 in 222 in the preceding 
year, showing an increase of 1 per cent.; in the 

leasure towns, such as Bath, Brighton, Dover, 

magate, &c., the proportion was 1 in 89 
against 1 in 79 in 1865-6, or a decrease of 11:2 
per cent. 








ACCIDENTS. 


A FEARFUL accident has happened at the im. 
mense building which was being razed to the 
ground tomake an entrance tothe new street from 
Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion House. Great 
blocks of stone had to be removed from the 
coping, and whilst a man was in the act of roll- 
ing one of these blocks over a couple of rafters, 
one, having a knot in it, suddenly snapped 
asunder, and caused the unfortunate man and 
the stone to fall into the basement. The stone 
struck another block, which canted over, and 
drove the poor fellow with great force against 
the wall, breaking his arms and legs, fracturing 
his ribs, and otherwise fearfully injuring him. 
He was extricated as soon as possible, and re- 
moved to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The district of Halifax has been visited by a 
strong storm of wind and rain, and at Bolton 
Brow, Sowerby Bridge, a house fell, killing a 
woman and her infant. The house, we under- 
stand, has been in a dilapidated state for some 
time, but there were no immediate signs of 
its fall. 

A fatal accident is reported from Bolton. Two 
men were engaged building a lofty chimney- 
shaft attached to the works of Messrs. Little & 
Smith, cotton spinners, when the scaffolding 
gave way, and one of the men was precipitated 
a distance of 36 yards. He was, of course, 
instantaneously killed. 

The inquest on the bodies of the e’ght men 
who were killed by the fall of the building at 
Hull, on the 26th ult., is being held. The evi- 
dence went in a great measure to show that the 
floors had been overloaded with seed. The chief 
foreman, however, who had had several years’ 
experience in seed warehouses, considered the 
building to be perfectly safe, and so constructed 
as to be capable of bearing almost any weight. 
The accident was, in the opinion of the ware- 
houseman, due to the filling of the stores, which 
drove the walls outwards. The deceased were 
warned of their danger fully fifteen minutes 
before the catastrophe occurred; bat thinking 





there was nothing wrong, they did ndt heed the 
warning. 

On Wednesday night the deputy-coroner for 
Westminster investigated the circumstances ai- 
tending the death of Henry Ellis Hill, aged 
fifty-four, who lost his life by falling from the 
roof of Her Majesty’e Theatre, now in course of 
construction. Mr. Henry Ellis Hill said that he 
was @ draughtsman, and the deceased was his 
father. He saw him after the occurrence, 
bat he was unable to tell him how it hap- 
pened. Charles Clott stated that the de- 
ceased was a carpenter, and employed in 
rebuilding her Majesty’s Theatre. On Wednes- 
day last week he was at work on the roof 
of the theatre, and witness was about 8 fi. 
from him. They were talking, and he was col- 
lecting the joints for some loop cords. All ofa 
sudden the deceased stepped on a piece of deal 
board in order to come to him, when one end 
sprang up and shot the deceased below. He fell 
upon @ heavy iron shoe, put there to receive an 
iron girder. The distance he fell was abovt 
13 ft. The jury returned a verdict of accidental 
death, but added that greater care ought in 
future to be taken in not leaving pieces of tim- 
ber about, as they were calculated to mislead 
persons employed on the works. 








PHOTOGRAPHS IN PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE permanency of printers’ ink has now been 
fairly and fully realized in photography. The 
carbon photographs of Mr. Pouncy, of Dorches- 
ter, in which we early saw the realization of this 
great desideratum, have been submitted to tesis 
of the most trying nature, by Mr. George Daw- 
son, of King’s College, M.A., and lecturer on 
photography. They have been tortured by oven 
heat, and by boiling water, and have withstood 
the ordeal in the most triumphant manner. Mr. 
Dawson, in one of his experiments, soaked a 
Pouncy photograph, which was sun-printed cn 
canvas and printers’ ink, for six days in cold 
water, and then boiled it for six hours in water, 
without any change whatever being apparent 
except a little in the colour of the canvas! He 
kept paper Pouncy photographs in water till the 
paper rotted, but there was no fading, no failure 
of the photographs! He hung up slices of 
Pouncy pictures in a gas oven, and roasted them 
for six days in a heat of 300 deg. to 400 deg. 
Fahrenheit, and “on matching the cuttings with 
prints from which they were severed, no change 
whatever could be discovered!” There need be 
no more lamentation over fading photographs. 








JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


AtTeRaTions have been carried out during 
the recess for the improvement of the ventila- 
tion of the Junior United Service Club, by Mr. 
Wilson W. Phipson, C.E. A fan worked by a 
small gas-engine now supplies the fresh air to 
the building; a new fresh-air supply erected 
near Waterloo-place; and an entire rearrange- 
ment of the old air-pipes and main channels to 
the different rooms, constitute the most im- 
portant features of the new arrangement; be- 
sides which a more direct use of the existing 
extracting-shaft has been effected, so that it is 
hoped the coffee-room will especially derive 
great advantage from the adoption of this plan. 
We shall be glad to hear of the result. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


An adjourned delegate meeting of trade 
societies of the metropolis has been held at the 
Bell, Old Bailey, for the purpose of adopting 
such measures and taking such action as may 
secure the passing of a Bill which will place 
trade societies on a footing of social equality 
with other associated bodies. The following 
societies, among others, were represented :—- 
Engineers, ironfounders, carpenters, joiners, plas- 
terers, bookbinders, tailors, deal cabinet makers, 
ropemakers, bricklayers, painters, zinc-workers, 
gilders, stonemasons, glassblowers, coopers, and 
shoemakers. The chair was again taken by 
Mr. J. Spelling, vellum binder, who was sup- 
ported by Professor Beesly, Mr. Lloyd Jones, 
Mr. Crompton (barrister), &c. 

Mr. Burgess (joiner) resumed the discussion 
upon a resolution proposed at the last meeting, 


to the effect that the delegates approved the 
Trades’ Unions Bill brought into the House of 
Commons last session by Sir Fowell Buxton. He 
defended the 3rd clause of the Bill, which pro. 
vided that any workman using a threat of vio. 
lence should be subject to three months’ im. 
prisonment, because trades unionists did not 
want their societies to exist on a basis of violence 
or intimidation. He also defended the Bill 
generally, because it legalised trades’ unions, 
and simplified and defined the law of conspiracy, 

Mr. Nisbett (mason) said his society, consist. 
ing of 20,000 men, were opposed to certain words 
in the said clause referring to threats of violence, 
because a wink or a shake of the head might be 
construed into a threat of violence. He objected 
to exceptional legislation for trades’ unionists, 
He moved that the words relating to threats be 
omitted. 

Mr. Broadhurst (not Broadhead) seconded the 
amendment, 

Mr. Crompton (barrister) said the amendment 
would virtually strike out the third clause, 
Under the law of assault a man may get twelve 
months’ imprisonment, but by the third clause 
of this Act the punishment was limited to three 
months’ imprisonment. The general law of con- 
spiracy was what unionists had to dread. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones advised the delegates to re- 
tain the clause, and thus challenge the law, and 
say, “ Panish us if we deserve it.” 

Mr. G. Potter suggested the appointment of a 
committee to reconstruct the third clause— 
having first conferred with Professor Beesly and 
Mr. Crompton. 

The discussion was carried on by various 
others, and ultimately the Bill was sent to a 
committee to reconstruct the third clause, and 
the proceedings closed. 








CHURCH BUILDING IN WALES. 


Tue churches of Llanfihangel Bryn Pabuan 
and Llanfechan have been re-opened after re- 
storation, The church of Llanfihangel, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, is situated on a hill on the 
roadside leading from Llanafanfawr to the pic- 
turesque village of Newbridge-on-Wye. It has 
been supposed that it is called “St. Michael 
Pope John,” because it was built in the time ofa 
pope of that name, but the proper derivation of 
the name is Llanfihangel Bryn Ty Ieuan, St. 
Michael-on-the-hill in St. Avanus or Ieuan. 
Ieuan is another name for Afan. It seems that 
some of the early Welsh churches were called 
Tai, “ houses ;” St. David's is called to this day 
“Ty Ddewi,” St. David’s House. The old church 
of Llanfibangel has witnessed many changes. In 
the time of Cromwell it was converted into a 
stable, and the font removed from the church to. 
a farm-house, where it was used as & pig-trough. 
The ordained minister was expelled from his 
living ; and a mason of the name of Evan Bowen, 
an ignorant fanatic, was appointed in his place. 
The vicar was, however, ultimately restored to 
his living. Tradition says that when he was il 
pelled all the jackdaws left the church steeple! 

Llanfechan Charch, which, like Llanfihangel, is 
annexed to the vicarage of Llanafanfawr, is 
situated on the banks of the river Irvon, about. 
four miles from Builth, It is dedicated to St. 
Afan, to whom, also, the mother church of 
Llanafanfawr is dedicated. The present vicar, 
from the dilapidated state of the edifices, which 
were not equal to the meanest hovels in his 
parish, appealed for help far and wide; issued 
no less than 10,000 circulars; and, besides being 
able to renovate the two churches, he has col- 
lected 5501. to erect a school and master’s house, 
which are now nearly finished. The churches 
are in the Early English style, and were de- 
signed by Mr. Buckridge, of Oxford. The 
builders were Mr. Pryce, of Builth, and Mr. 
Evans, of Talgarth. 








Improvements at Ascot Race-coursE.—A 
new building for the transaction of all official 
business during the Ascot race-meetings 18 in 
course of erection in the saddling enclosure. 
The new building, which is designed by Messrs. 
Clark & Holland, of Newmarket, will contain 
weighing-offices for the jockeys, rooms for 
Messrs. Weatherby (stakeholders and secre- 
taries), Mr. Manning (clerk of the course), Mr. 
Oxley (printer), and for the representatives of 
the press. Outaide there will be an erection 





from which the officials may see the running. 
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THE AFFIX “MASTER OF ARTS.” 


question of great moment, and a subject 
which must be actively agitated and well 
ventilated. Is not the affix “ Master of Arts” 
a delusive sign of a complete education, being 
earned as it may be, and commonly is, by 
men entirely ignorant of the principles of the 


two great arts of painting and music? The} 


classics, it is true, were for many centuries 
the only studies having the spirit of art in 
them, and this long prescriptive right has 
doubtless fostered a prejudice, and a jealous an- 
tipathy against permitting new-fangled studies 
in the curricula of our ancient seats of learning. 


There are signs, however, of a better temper, | i 


and of a yielding to a more advanced idea emem, 
there; but our more modern collegiate institm| 
tions offer every facility for the complete study,not’ 
only of the classics and the mathematics, but of 
the natural sciences, and even medicine. For 
the thorough study, however, of the two great 
civilizing arts of painting and music, there is 
still small if any provision, and notwithstanding 
it has been admitted on all hands that Art is a 
national necessity, that it promises a greater 
mercantile prosperity, a plethora in the British 
pocket, British prejudice remains proof even 
against the proffered bribe of wealth. This in- 
sensibility and immobility to common sense I 
believe could exist nowhere but in England. 

While the School Commission was pursuing 
its useful course in 1865, I took advantage of a 
professorial position to call one of its members’ 
attention to the disadvantages under which the 
study of art commonly labours in colleges and 
schools, and when urging the importance of the 
study, and the necessity for some reform in this 
direction, I stated that,—‘ The study of art was 
not merely important as the means of educating 
men to appreciate the beautiful, but in its direct 
utilitarian bearings; for that when drawing is 
properly taught it is a most potent agent in 

ing the ‘of observation, as people 
are then taught to see, to observe correctly. 
How inaccurately people do commonly observe 
what is before or going on around them is only 
fully known to art-teachers and Qaeen’s coun- 
sel, And this must continue to be so till the 
importance of training the senses ‘be thoroughly 
recognised. It is not, therefore,.an indifferent 
matter,” I urged, “how drawing is taught in 
public and private schools, whether it be .con- 
demned to makeshifts for times and places 
of study, whether it be pinched between 
hours devoted to Greek or Latin, and driven to 
the worst lighted and most inconvenient class- 
rooms; then and there to be limited, as it too 
often is, to crude water-colonr blotching. For 
to fulfil its proper educational function, the stndy 
of art should beget a habit of exact comparison, 
and this can only be effected by experienced 
teachers, conversant with the thorongh means 
of training used in art schools, the student eom- 
mencing his studies from the simple lines of 
fruit and flowers, and gradually rising to grapple 
with the greater subtlety of the human form.” 

One hinderance to the introduction of a better 
system of drawing in schools is, doubtless, the 
ignorant satisfaction at flaunty “ accomplish- 
ments” in their children, which too many parents 
exhibit. Thus landscape drawings, composed of 
impossible rustic figures and dwellings, sur- 
rounded with a brilliant and almost tropical 
array of foliage, are preferred from pupils, to 
the dry, imperfect, leas showy but more nseful 
attempts under a good teacher. 

But in returning to the subject of “ the foot- 
ing” which art ought to hold in our 
seminaries of learning, I would ask i 
should not be the same as that of the 
favoured subjects? I think I 
there is every good reason why 
be so placed. A student of painting, 
ture, or architecture, ought to have it in hi 
power to carry on other studies simultaneously, 
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and to take the general degrees of B.A. and M.A. |i 
re-organization 


The question, then, arises, as the 

of our educational system must soon become.a 
leading question, whether it would not be prefer- 
able to found colleges with a leading speciality, 
though embracing also the general branches of 
study,—thns, the Royal Academy, or Royal 
College of Arts, the Co of Medicine, the 
College of Engineering, &o., in which the general 







degree of M.A. could be matriculated for, as 
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WEST INDIA PACKET STATION. 


In a former number of our journal, we called 
attention to the “ R. M. Steam-packet ” service 
connected with the Island of St. Thomas and the 
West Indies, and pointed out the serious conse- 
quences of persisting in using that island and 
the neighbenring islands as the central depét for 
that important service, in consequence of ‘the 
dangers arising from thmerieanes, yellow fever, 


pany that‘they are unsbile ‘to pay any dividend 
fer the last half-year 4m consequence of the 
serious falling-off in the traffic; and that falling 
off has not only affected that once powerful com- 
pany, but it has also extended its ill-luck to 
nother. company, the “ Panama and Austrelien 
R. M. Co.,” who are now in financial difficulties ; 
and so impressed is the latter company with the 
importance of abandoning the present route, 
that they suggest an alliance with another com- 
pany who will run their steamers direct to 
Colon, abandoning the pestilential districts of 
the Virgin Islands, and thereby saving, it is said, 
a distance of 1,800 miles in the sea voyage ; and, 
what is most important, shortening most mate- 
rially the time of transit between Great Britain 
and the Australian colonies. It is much to be 
regretted that the former company did not at- 
tend to our warning remarks or appreciate our 
observations, particalarly as they were induced 
by the most humane considerations and friendly 
spirit towards that particular company, as these 
excellent auxiliaries of our civilization,—the sea- 
going steam-ship.companies,—are worthy of all 
aid from the press of the country, :and deservedly 
merit a substantial reward in the shape of good 
dividends, 

Who are to blame for this state-of things we 
do not know. It is evident » serious lossiin a 
pecuniary poimt of view has resulted from the 
arrangement, and we fear both the Government 
and the companies have lost confidence and 
prestige by it. 








THE WEDGWOOD MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
AT BURSLEM. 

Ar @ meeting on the 28rd instant, in -con- 
nexion with this structure, Mr. Hope described 
the new building,—the first in Bagland ‘in ‘the 
construction of which ceramics enter largely,— 
as a remarkably successfal experiment in cera- 


which he said was now a-vital necessity to Dng- 
land if she was to retain any of her superiority 


great |in ‘trade. ‘Technical education ‘had ‘become one 


of the cries of the day. Suddenly it was ‘found 

that hundreds of thousands of window-frames, 
way, followed a few days after by twelve 

locomotive a ‘from 7 








art. Comparing England with countries he had 
named, they were bound to admit that, though 
in the matter of art England lagged not far 
behind, in respect of technical education we 
were a long way behind other nations. Siill, he 
was not going to say that because some hundred 
thousand door and window frames, and a dozen 
steam-engines had been imported into England, 
the sun of England’s commercial and manufac- 
turing prosperity was setting. On the contrary, 
he hailed with satisfaction everything that 
tended to the commercial intercourse of nations, 
believing that to be one of the surest means of 
securing peace, increasing the comforts of man- 
kind, and bringing about the brotherhood of 
nations. The memorial building is to be form- 
ally opened next Haster with an art exhibition. 


great | Its erection will cost upwards of 9,000. 








SIR DAVID WILKIE’S LETTERS. 


It did not seem to us necessary to make any 
observation on Mr. Raimbach’s letter which we 
printed recently (p. 768), nor does it now. But 
more than one esteemed correspondent thinking 
otherwise, we give a line or two of information. 
‘Mr. Raimbach says he has no doubt the letters 
came into our possession in a legitimate manner; 
but that some one through whose hands they 
had passed had obtained them surreptitiously. 
He adds, that one of them in particular had been 
edked for on a special occasion, but could not 
ho fonnd, and that he “thought it had under- 


&c. We dbserve by tthe iladt-report of that com- | gone the fate of many valued papers, and had 


been used by the cook to light her fires. It 
seems it had a different fate.” A strange proba- 
bility surely,—that of the cook, in a well-ordered 
household ; but still not atall interfered with by 
our recent publication; for the letters we made 
~pablic were not printed from the originals, but 
from copies kept by the great painter’s brother, 
Thomas Wilkie, since dead. There is no surrep- 
titious dealing in the case at all therefore, and 
‘the cook must still rest under Mr. Raimbach’s 
suspicion. 








ST. CHAD’S SCHOOL, DENSTONE. 


. On Thursday, the 22nd inst., the first stone of 
these buildings was laid by the son of the late 
Bishop of Lichfield, the Rey. Canon Lonsdale, 
in the unexpected absence of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, who was detained through illness. 

This school is a branch of the parent college 
of St. Nicolas Lancing, and is the first of three 
which are to be established in the Midland 
Counties, after the models of Lancing, Hurst- 
pierpoint, and Ardingly schools in Sussex. St. 
Chad’s School is for the middle class, as is the 
Hurstpierpoint School, and will be built for 400 
‘boys, who will be.educated and’ boarded at a cost 
of little more than 301. a year. 

The site is on a low range of hills between fhe 
town of Uttoxeter and Alton Towers, and the 
‘North Stafford Railway has astation at Rocester 
on their Manchester line which is about a mile 
from:the college. The school willthus be in the 
centre of the great towns of Derby, Nottingham, 
Manchester, and Leicester. The ground on 
which the.school stands is.given by Sir Pereival 
Heywood, bart., and is in the parish.of Denstene, 
on the borders of Staffordshire. 

The buildings are being erected from the de- 

jigns of the college architects, Mr. W. Slater and 
"RB. Herbert po am by Mr. Bromwich, of 
‘Rugby. ‘The plan follows in its general ontline 
Ahe letter 4]; that is to say, there are two 
: one opening te the east, and 

the other to the weat, divided by a central bleck. 
The western ile is 200 ft. long and 
160 ft. wide; fhe eastern is about 160 fb. 
square. In fhe central building is the great 
school-room, 100.ft. by 35 ft., with a lofty open 
timber roof, 62 ft. to the floor from the ridge, 
and lighted by two-light traceried windows, 
running up into the with gables over them. 
Under this room are day-rooms for boys, porter’s, 
and visitors’ rooms. “The great staircase to the 


under the schodl-reom. Ov doomwag 
centre 80. reom. Over; 

ing into the east ar “ 1 y 
-will be a f.5t. Chad,and over the doorway 
|into the western quadrangle .a figure-ef Bishep 
Lonadale, whose memory will be by this 
q ‘heing. called she™Louadale Qasdcan- 





nadrangle 
” The two wings of this quadrangle are.210ft. 
steries. ‘The tao 
a 


end 40 ft. wide, in 
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ANCIENT BRONZE MEASURE AT OCHSENFURTH. 

















upper stories in both will have each two dormi- 
tories for fifty boys, with lavatories and junior 
master’s rooms attached. In the ground-floor of 
the northern wing are class-rooms, and in the 
southern wing a gymnasium, 125 ft. by 17 ft., a 
series of rooms for the master’s training-school, 
a boys’ library and a master’s library, and the 
chaplain’s rooms. The second master’s house is 
at the west end of this wing, and the head mas- 
ter’s house occupies a corresponding position in 
the north wing. At each of the inner angles of 
the quadrangle, where the wings join the central 
building, is a lofty and massive tower for the 
water-tanks, and supply for the whole building, 
so placed as to preclude the possibility of any 
‘fire spreading. The chapel will be of lofty pro- 
portions, apsidal with a campanile on the north 
side of the apse, and an ante-chapel communi- 
cating with the cloister, which runs through the 
entire ground-floor of the building. The dining- 
hall will be 100 ft. by 35 ft., opposite the chapel. 
These two are not yet begun, but the founda- 
‘tions will be put in during the next spring. The 
‘kitchen and offices form a small separate quad- 
north of the buildings, and will include 
house, gas-works, and workshops. 
present contract (with the foundations) 
for the Lonsdale quad. is about 20,0001. The 
ultimate cost be about 50,0001. The 
style is Early English, treated with a certain 
amount of severity. The material for the ex- 
ternal thickness of the walls is grey Alton stone 
in coursed work, with bands of red Alton stone, 








ANCIENT METAL FURNITURE. 
BRONZE MEASURE AT OCHSENFURTH, BAVARIA. 


THE accom engraving represents the 
o Setuaae” Matoats aii ceed in the town hall ae 
Ochsenfarth. It is cast in bronze. On the rim 
is the date sj“ Anno domini Me COCC und III.” 
1406. The mixture of German and Latin in the 


is re- 
en are 
and St. Lawrence” in the 


. The subjects 
the “ Crucifixion,” in 

and “ St, 
second and 


F 
d 


fourth. The handles are curious, but very con- 
venient. The following are the dimensions of 


Figures ......seceeees 
Thickness at rim... 

This measure is preserved in the council 
chamber of the town-hall.* In our last we gave 
drawings of some remarkable specimens of an- 
cient furniture in the same room. 

The details of the Measure show section of 
the lip, section of rib on face of the Measure, one 
of the handles, and the rosette at end of handle. 








THE CHATEAU CARADOC, BAYONNE, 
FRANCE. 


BaYONNE, it may be remembered, is near the 
south-western extremity of France, in the de- 
partment of the Basses-Pyrénées ; it has a cathe- 
dra], docks, and a vast military hospital, capable 
of containing 1,700 patients; and gave its name 
to a weapon first produced there, which . the 
English took to using-with some effect. It is 
one of the prettiest of French fortified towns, 
and its suburbs are delightful.. Few who visit it 
fail to ascend the high ground of St. Etienne, 
where the view, extending to the summit of the 
Pyrenees, and brightened by the river Adour, is 
superb. Here, during some years past, a chiteau 
of size and costly ta has bee 


mn 
in course of erection, from the designs of Mr. B. 





Albano, for an English nobleman, Lord Howden, 
whose father, the first baron, was Lieut.-general 
Caradoc. The. chiteau is now completed, or 
nearly so, and we publish in our present number 
a view of it from the south. Mr. Albano, 
who is best known as the architect of the inte- 
rior of the ag bag Italian Opera House, Covent 
Garden, built in 1847, and which was burnt 











down in 1856, has devoted himself entirely to 
the work in question, which includes not merely 
the chiteau as seen in our view, but a graceful 
water-tower, terraces, winter gardens, enclosures, 
and garden buildings. © 

The residence forms three sides of a quad- 
rangle, open.to the south, and from which side 
long flights of steps overcome the declivity of 
the grounds. On the north front is a carriage- 
porch, the servants’ entrance, and staircase 
being in the lofty tower seen to the right, the 
conical roof of which (as of the others), is 
covered with cut slates. The walls, we need 
scarcely say, are of stone. The pavilion seen 
on the left, is covered with a dome, groined 
within and without, and surmounted with 
a lantern formed of eight Ionic columns, 
wholly of Crazannes stone. The cornices and 
mouldings in this, as they are indeed throughout, 
are very carefully worked. The same stone in 
the dome forms the two faces, internal and 
external. The diameter of this pavilion is about 
19 ft., and its height about 40ft. . The prevailing 
effect of hg red of the building Ios of 
great dignity. ithin, every part is up 
rage ap skill : the chapel is Gothic in 
style, and includes marble mosaics and carvings’; 
the library and other rooms display excellent 
woodwork. In the salle @ manger the panels of 
the doors are painted in oil with views of the 
principal Spanish cities, and the parquetry-floor 
is especial y noticeable. 

A French visitor, warmed into enthusiasm by 
an examination of the chateau, writes,—‘“ In 
this well-ordered dwelling the domestic daties 
will be accomplished with ease. The daily duty 
of each, from the master in his‘ cabinet to the 
cordon-blew in his kitchen, is facilitated in the 

mp manner ; consequently and evi- 
dently good-humonr will be preserved, the discre- 
tion of the interior life will be respected, each 
will be et rie ae and the exterior 
relations dship society 
with dignity and order. Rag rte of material 


e 
of a bronze font in. Witsbarg Gathedeel ie car last | and moral comfort is but | of what 
pear et a ao eagle mi ee i or se is due to the architect of the Casa Caradoc. 
Ietal fonts will be found. View of bronze font et | We may take an opportunity to illustrate 
is given in our present volume, p. 28, ante, | Work more fully. 
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SALARIES OF BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


In a report made by a committee appointed 
by the Huddersfield Town Council, to inquire as 
to the appointment of a borough surveyor, they 

ve particulars with reference to the following 
twenty towns where the salaries were as follow, 


viz. pe. 








Mileage of 
£. Area. Beads, 
Birmingham .......+. 600 ... 8,420 136} 
Sheffield ........0+ dceacce 400 22,370 160 
BD sccccecccccsccccccese 300 21,572 140 
Newcastle-on-Tyne... 600 . 5,325 74 
Bradford ...ccccereeeeee 70. 6,500 50 
Leicester... ..ssscessseseee 500 ... 3,060 50 
Bolt0n....ccssccceccccceese 200 1,840 no return 
Birkenhead ...c0...+00 500 1,700 60 
Salford 1,829 ... 465 
Preston .... 2,900 ... 57 
Oldham .... 4,665 . 45 
6,630 . 43 
3,768 . 42 
3,440 . 37 
2,720 . 24 
3,184 .. 13 
1,829 30 
8,681 ... 80 
5,000 ... no return 
1,391 31 
. 6,582 64 
10,436 90 


In eighteen of these places no private practice 
is allowed: the two exceptions are Sheffield and 
Derby. The average allowed for clerks’ salaries, 
&c., in addition to the salaries named in the 
whole of the twenty towns, is about 2127. In 
the cases of Bradford, Preston, and Halifax, the 
duties of waterworks manager are combined 
with those of surveyor, and in the case of Oxford 
the borough surveyor is also the nuisance in- 
spector. 








THE PHYSICAL COMMOTIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 


THESE commotions unfortunately are not yet 
atan end. The rendings of the earth’s crust 
south of the equator have only partially relieved 
theinternal pressure,and now they have extended 
into the northern hemisphere, and California has 
been seriously shaken, so that San Francisco has 
had many buildings thrown down and several 
villages have been reduced to heaps of ruins. 
The island of Hawaii, in the Pacific ocean, 
opposite these coasts, is slowly sinkiog into the 
ocean, on the western and southern shores, which 
are now several feet lower than they were in 
April last when the terrible volcanic eruption 
took placethere. Since the first attack, a second 
earthquake, but much less violent, has occurred 
at San Francisco. The disturbance of the 
Pacific ocean has been of an extraordinary 
nature in connexion with these commotions,— 
at least, with those of August; and considering 
that the bed of the Pacific is like a sunken 
continent whose mountain tops alone appear in 
the form of its innumerable islands, there seems 
to be little doubt that the crust of the earth is 
thinner there than on the continents above 
water. This fact seems to corroborate the idea 
that the cause of all these commotions is really 
cosmical, or underlies the whole crust of the 
sphere, and hence operates chiefly where the 
crust is thinnest ; and that it is such as Hopkins, 
of Cambridge, represented the cause of old crust 
fractures to be—an expansive force, or force 
operating outwards from within the earth’s crust. 
Moreover, if it be such a force, it will tend to 
relieve itself chiefly by rendings north and south, if 
it be connected, as we have suggested, with the 
earth’s rotary and centrifugal force, and espe- 
cially in regions more or less extending from 
the equatorial. Thus, too, the idea prevalent 
amongst geologists that the earth is still essen- 
tially a flaid or molten though encrusted sphere 
—and indeed, a fortiori, it must be admitted that 
a spherical form indicates a fluid substance,—is 
one which is much more capable of explaining 
the geological phenomena than that of a solid 
sphere, particularly if, as we have suggested, the 
admitted or recognised tendency to expansion is 
derived from the rotation of the sphere. 

The problem of the influence of a varying 
rotation on a molten and encrusted sphere 
(though there is no actual evidence of the earth’s 
rotation being at present either on the increase 
or the decrease) is one of peculiar interest and 
importance, and is capable of affording curious 
explanations of the present states of other 
planets as well as our own. For example, the 


greater the rapidity of rotation, the lighter in 
Specific. gravity ought the fluid and encrusted 





sphere to be, as well as the more ex in 
dimensions; and the less the rapidity of the rota- 
tion, the denser and the less expanded ought 
they to be. Now, it is evident that on a general 
view this is the fact,—namely, that it is pre- 
cisely those planets which rotate with the 
greatest rapidity that are the lightest in specific 
gravity, as well as the most enormous in circum- 
ference; and it is not difficult to explain what 
may not at first sight seem so evident. Jupiter 
rotates once every nine hours; and hence it is, 
probably, that his great molten mass is so 
levitated, expanded, and centrifugali by this 
tremendous rapidity of rotation that the specific 
gravity of his vast sphere is reduced to some- 
thing like that of water, although, for all that, 
he may thus be an encrusted sphere. Saturn, 
with his centrifagal rings, his magnificent dimen- 
sions, and his specific gravity like that of cork, 
also rotates with immense velocity. On the 
contrary, Mars, Venus, the Earth, and Mercury,— 
all small in dimensions,—are comparatively 
dense in substance: hence, as the earth at least 
does, they probably all rotate comparatively 
slowly. There is no great planet of anything 
like the density of the smaller ones. 








SANITARY STATE OF THE NAVY. 


THE sanitary report of the Royal Navy shows 
that the total force employed for the year 
1866-67 was, in round numbers, 50,000, and that 
of these about 500, or one in every hundred, died 
in the twelve months. But at least one-fifth of 
these deaths were accidental, leaving 400 due to 
the effects of disease. The year 1866 was marked 
by a visitation of epidemics, At home, in the Medi- 
terranean, and on the south-east coast of Ame- 
rica, cholera was prevalent ; in China and Japan 
small-pox raged with great severity ; and on the 
East Indian and Pacific stations the ships were 
visited with serious outbreaks of remittent fever. 
Thus, though the period was exceptionally un- 
healthy, the mortality in the navy, and not the 
mortality alone, but the sickness and invaliding, 
were less than had been known for years. 

It is also satisfactory to note, as we may here 
do, that the General Sanitary Conventivn at 
Berne have agreed to specific articles as regards 
the neutrality of those engaged in the manage- 
ment of the sick and wounded in war and all 
that relates to such management, whether in 
maritime warfare or warfare on land. 








THE PROPOSED NEW ROUTE BETWEEN 
ISLINGTON AND THE CITY. 


Procress is being made, although slowly, 


towards the opening of a direct route from the 
Branch Post-office, Essex - road, Islington, 
through Packington-street, Shepherdess-walk, 
Bath-street, Bunhill-row, Type-street, Moor-lane, 
Cripplegate, and the centre of the grand termini 
of the Metropolitan, Great Northern, Midland, 
Great Western, London, Chatham, and Dover, 
Western and South Metropolitan districts, and 
St. John’s Wood Railways, to the centre of the 
City. At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Guardians of the parish of St. Luke, the clerk 
reported that Mr. Vulliamy, the arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the Metropolian Board of Works, 
and Mr. Clutton, on behalf of the parish of St. 
Luke, to whom reference was made in order to 
ascertain and determine the value of the land 
belonging to St. Luke’s Workhouse required to 
be given up for the widening of Shepherdess- 
walk, had selected Mr. John Shaw, of Christ’s 
Hospital, as umpire between them, and that the 
question was in a fair way of being speedily and 
equitably settled. The Board of Works have 
agreed to widen Shepherdess-walk at its own 
cost, and the Asylum wall in Bath-street has 
been already set back to a line, ranging with 
Alleyn’s Almshouses. Two portions, and these 
the most difficult, of the direct route from 
Islington to the City, have thus been won, and 
the whole length of thoroughfare will soon be 
opened for public use and vehicular traffic. 


It haa been determined that the forecourts of 
Lady Lumley’s Almshouses shall be thrown into 


the thoroughfare as soon as the arrangements 
for opening Shepherdess-walk, widening the 
canal-bridge, and removing the workhouse wall 
have been completed. 
templation, according to the Clerkenwell News, 
to remove the almshouses altogether from their 
present site to one more suburban. 


It is likewise in con- 


WORKS DONE IN THE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICTS. 


Tue Superintending Architect of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Mr. G. Valliamy) has 
just now published his annual report on the 
monthly returns of district surveyors. It shows 
that the total of the gross fees received=for the 
year is 36,6741. 6s., in respect of 21,303 works, 
of which more than two-thirds were done within 
the year. 

The gross fees received in thirty-two districts 
vary from 241. to 4801., five being under 2001., 
twelve under 3001., six under 4001, and nine 
under 5001. In the others the incomes vary 
from 5091, to 1,6441. 3 

Theexpensesof district officesare6,5691. 17s. 3d. 
The fees remaining due for all arrears are 
27,5921., but probably mostly of little valae. 
The sums abated or lost are 1,5091. Compared 
with the results of former years the present 
abstract shows still a considerable increase. 

Fees received. 




















£19,904 14 11 

969 4 

21,732 11 2 

,385 9 2 

22,791 2 3 

1,586 2 8 

25,315 2 3 

440 G 9 

31,8038 5 2 

972 7 9 

989 11 4& 

86,674 6 0 

The returns above 1,0001. are from,— 

Bow and Poplar £1,063 19 6 

South Kensington 1,244 18 3 

Hammersmith ...,......000 neeenaaeienaiaae 1,307 8 0 

Newington, &c 1,336 8 6 

St. Pancras 1,499 12 6 

East Islington 1,532 9 9 

St. Giles, Camberwell..............0sse0 1,580 10 0 
Southern division of Lambeth and 

part Camberwell .....csseesees core 1,643.17 2 








ROTHERHITHE SICK ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


Tur Board of Managers invited eight archi- 
tects to furnish plans for the Pauper Hospital 
for the parishes of Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
and St. Olave, to be erected on a limited site 
adjoining the Rotherhithe Workhouse and the 
new Southwark Park. 

The principal conditions were,— 


Each architect to receive 401., except the successful 
competitor. The successful competitor, if required, is to 
carry out the works for a payment of 900/.; but he will 
pov entitled to any payment unless a substantial con- 
tractor will undertuke the work at a pene not being more 
than 10 per cent. above the estimate, An estimate is 
to be sent with each design. The payment of the sum of 
9002. is to include all Pape expenses — ogi 
and the supply of all plans, working wings, &c. &., 
that may Be Seaieed Pall drawings are to be to a scale 
of one-twentieth of an inch to the foot. 


Accommodation is to be provided for 500 patients— 











about 200 males and 300 females; and the buildings are 
to be so arranged as to be easily fag a of extension if 
uired, so that easy access may be had to all parts. 
Buildings to be constructed on the pavilion principle. 
The competitors were— : 
Estimate. 
Mr. George Legg ..ccesecsseseeses £35,000 0 
Mr. Elkington foetal ; 82,000 0 0 
Mr. Ernest Turner, 29,000 0 0 
Mr, C. H. Cooke........ 28,000 0 0 
Messrs. Giles & Biven.........+.+ 27,500 0 0 


Dr. Markham and Mr. Corbett, inspectors of 
the Poor-law Board, attended the meeting of 
the managers, to give their opinions on the de- 
signs; and recommended those by Messrs. Giles 
& Biven, and Mr. Ernest Turner. Ultimately 
that by Mr. Turner was selected. 








ROADS. 


Tue present practice of repairing roads is 
certainly open to improvement, and we have now 
no eminent living authority to advise and direct 
us as formerly in the execution of such works. 

Your correspondent “X. Y. Z.” seeks infor- 
mation on the subject; and I sball be glad, as 
an old practitioner, to offer my mite of knowledge 
derived from the late Telford’s a . has hoon 
of his specifications he speaks of 6 in. of broken 
stone being applied—4 in. to be first laid on and 
worked in by carriages and horses, care being 
taken to rake in the ruts until the surface be- 
comes firm and consolidated, after which the re- 
maining 2 in. are to be put on. 

The whole of the stone is to be broken as nearly 
cubical as possible, so as to pass through a 
2}-in. ring inside diameter, and the whole of 
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’ the material to be covered with a “ binding” of 


1} in. of good gravel, free from earth or clay. 

In another of his late works at Coventry, 
what he generally considered one of his most 
perfect works, the pitching is to be covered with 
a layer of Nuneaton stones, to be laid on 6 in. 
thick, the stone to be. wom hag a 
cubically, and to through the gauge. e 
Spedeainn.olone: de 0:be-corenal sth 06 t-te 
depth of good binding, evenly and regularly laid 
on, and well raked, so as to prevent it getting 
into rate. 

In my own practice on suburban roads, I 
should on the 6-in. coat at two different 
times, 3 in. each time, and let the first coat 
become nearly consolidated before I applied the 

at the same time paying strict attention 
to the.shape of the cross section, and to secure 
@ smooth surfaee when set and consolidated. 

On town roads, if 6 in. in thickness be required 
in one coat, I should lay it on at one time; then 
cover it with a good coat of binding material, 
clean gravel, or screenings of metalling ; and if 
this be properly put on, and the stone well and 
regularly broken, and afterwards rolled with a 
steam roller, the metal cannot fail to become 
soon consolidated. Of course, in towns, if mac- 
adamized roads are indispensable—of which I 
have grave doubts—the mode of repairing should 
be such a one as to effect the object in the 
shortest space of time, so that the inhabitants 


.and the traffic may suffer the least possible in- 


convenience, while the street is undergoing 
repairs; but the system of rolling to consoli- 
date macadamized roads adds very materially 
to the cost of them, and makes the difference in 
the first cost and repair very much more in 
favour of a well-executed pavement. 

The metropolitan roads need the application 
of those excellent axioms laid down by the late 
eminent Telford, derived from his extensive 
eee and experience; and until these are 
‘ollowed out and adopted more generally, I shall 
expect to hear at the approach of winter omi- 
nous sounds of grumbling, not only loud, but 
deep, in the pages of the metropolitan press. 

B. BAYLIs, 








THE NUMBERING OF HOUSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “ C. B. H.,” writes,—* An 
improvement in the numbering of streets is 
called for. I would suggest that the number of 
each house ‘be painted on a piece of ground- 
glass, and inserted in a small aperture in 
thestreet-door, where, by the aid of the hall 
lamp it would be easily -seen outside. Of 
an evening there is a difficulty to find in any 
strange neighbourhood the particular house for 
which we be searching, especially if it be 
situated in a badly-lighted thoroughfare, or if it 
stand back a little distance from the road.” 


The suggestion has been made before in our | 


pages, but will bear repeating. 








GENERALISATION IN ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


THE observations and advice in the Builder of 
last week in enswer to poor “ Adelphi” are both 
kind and good, but I cannot but think if farther 
advice were given in regard toa useful and plain 
course of study, and reading, it would be a con- 
siderable aid to“ Adelphi” in enabling him tofetch 
up some of the leeway in his neglected course of 
architectural education. 
@ course of reading has already been recom- 
mended in the Builder, but I think some of your 
correspondents might advise a simple and useful 
course of works for his study on the following 
heads, viz. :— 

On the general rules and principles of Archi- 
tecture from Palladio, &c. 

On General Construction, Geometry, &., &o. 

On the Principles of Design. 

On the Principles of Taste. 

On Estimating, Specifications, &c. 

On Colour, Light and Shade. 


No doubt much might be gained from the pro- 
= of King’s Oollege and the London 
niversity, supposing that a young man when out 
of his time could not afford to attend:the classes. 
Many of your correspondents are both com- 
petent and capable of giving sound advice to 
7 »” a8 well as ‘others ‘who have ‘fallen in 
their into the same ‘dilemma,-after expend- 





ing five or six years in an architect’s office, leave 
it without one single word of advice or teaching 
during that period, and who ought really to 
have the interest of the premium presented to 
them on leaving as some atonement for neglect. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 








PAINTING HOT-WATER PIPES, 


A CORRESPONDENT from Sussex -writes :—In 
answer to “ A Subseriber” in your impression 
under date October 17th (p. 769) allow me to 
say the paragraph to which he refers occurred 
in the Illustrated London News of June 20th, 
1868. He will thereread,“InGermany. . . 
a suggestion has been made to do away with the 
black lead, and paint the stoves and ovens. Oil 
paint, of course, cannot be employed, but water 
glass (silicate of potash), coloured with pigment 
to match the paint of the apartment, is the 
material recommended. Before this is applied, 
the iron must be thoroughly cleansed from grease, 
and all rust spots must be rubbed off with a 
scratch brush. Two or three coats of the paint 
may then be put on and allowed to dry, after 
which the fire may be lighted without any fear 
to the colour, which may, indeed, be heated to 
redness. It may be kept clean by washing with 
soap and water; spots of milk and grease have 
no effect upon it. Dutch ovens and like utensils 
may also be coated with the same materials, and 
the labour spent in polishing be saved. A good 
coating of the paint, the author says, will last a 
year or two.” 








GLAZING IN IRON. 

In reply to “R. P.” respecting glazing Iron 
skylights, I have to inform him I have used 
putty made with lamp oil instead of linseed. 
This putty remains soft, and prevents the break- 
age complained of. I have used it on several 
occasions with great success. 

CHARLES CLARE, 








HERTFORD COTTAGE COMPETITION. 


Srr,—Can any of your readers oblige me by affording 
information concerning the award of the premium in the 
above competition ? had my drawings sent back, with 
a letter accompanying them, thanking me for the kind 
assistance I had afforded, but not containing any in- 
formation concerning the ‘successful competitor,” or 
whether the premium was awarded or not. 

ComPETIToR, 








POPLAR AND STEPNEY ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


_Srr,—If you saw the drawings you could have had little 
difficulty in judging whose estimate was really to be 
depended upon as founded on actual knowledge and expe- 
rienee in the value of such works; but to show you how 
little value can be placed on such estimates, I beg to 
forward you the estimated value of the works required to 
carry out the three selected designs, as ascertained by 
surveyors appointed by the Board of Managers of the 
asylum, They are as follow :— 


Original 
Estimate, 

BEES Ec PUAN cvncgspoccencschsexenpts £54,700 £35, 
99 _ _ _«§« «= RMB OOP ROO ROESECECCEe eee eee 34,000 
Messrs. Hammack & Lambert ... 57,600 ... 56,600 
Messrs. Harston...... sersreeseseeseseee 62,900... 58,000 


In one case, Mr. A. Wilson’s, the difference is only 
20,7001, 1! Still, I fear you will:hardly credit it, the 
real contest has been between him and srs. Harston ; 


and I believe Messrs. Harston are No. I by 6 votes to 8. 


T have no hesitation in asserting that, if all the designs 
had been cubed up and:valued.at one and the same price 
per foot cube, it would have been found that my estimate 
was not too high. I mean for good sound and lasting 
work, I believe that the estimates, even as obtained by 
the Board, would be found 15 or 20 cent. too low for 
first-class work, such as there ought to be in public 
buildings. ; 

estimate was based on 6,3,d. per foot cube average. 
Can you get work well done for less ? 

The absurd estimates sent in by some of the competitors 
need no comment. I was always taught in early days that 
estimates ought to be founded on a certain basis. that 
the case now P E. L. Baaczsrmwes, 


I am fully aware that | this is 





Str,—We observe that in your ‘notice of the designs 
submitted in competition for the proposed * Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum,” you have not placed any estimate 
in connexion with our names, As this may give rise to 
erroneous impressions as to our assumed uawilin ess to 
do so, we beg to state that an. estimate of 54,0007. was 
given by us; but nefog embating in the specification, and 
not in our general iption, ét may probably have 
thereby escaped recognition. 

‘Hrtus & Firrcusrr. 








THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS. 


dent ** B.A. A.” has written to 
you apparently with little other p than to 

ou that I am to be handed over to the tender mercies of 

r. Tom Taylor, whose authority ‘‘is and 
who has more than once publicly expressed his opinion 
that the hand of Albert Diirer is visible throughout the 
work.” Very well; this shall be the test of Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s claim as an art-critic and of mine, I have no fear 
for the issue, If these works are by Albert Diirer, those 
known to us by his signature are not. This is the issue I 
put, and it isa matter easily decided. I remind ‘B.A, A.” 

hat I mentioned zo names in my letter; and he had been 
wise, as he conceals his own, to have followed my 
example, 4 

I thank him for showing me my error in appropriati 
the so-called signature to the wrong subject. My argu. 
ment is not touched thereby, and as this was the o 
instance of my omitting to make a note on the spot, it was 
an error of memory. But I do not excuse it; fet my 
= make the most of it. 

s regards every other point in which “ B. A, A.” 
makes free with my name, I do not think it necessary to 
trouble your columns. He is probably but a young member 
of the Archeological Association; for an old one would 
have known my claims to enter into this dispute. He 
would also have known that on my retirement from active 
a in their proceedings, I received a very cor. 

ial vote of thanks for my services. 

I must apologize for troubling you, even to this ve 
in reply to a writer who can only refer me to others, 
write only in the interest of truth; and it is to elicit 
truth that I have applied to this question the result of a 
study occupying upwards of thirty years of my life. 

J. G. Waxiae, 


S1z,— Your corres 








WANTS IN JERSEY. 


Srz,—Will you allow me to mention two things that 
struck me during a fortnight’s stay in the island of Jersey ? 
Thousands of pounds are being spent in making the vast 
uarries available for road purposes; but although the 
island is overrun with visitors and tourists, the authorities 
grudge a few shillings for half a dozen fin er-posts, In 
the remoter parts of the isle they are specially wanted, 
During a few visits to the | age nye at St. Helier’s, I 
was much struck with the fact that nearly all the cases 
that were brought before the magistrate had their origi 
in intemperance; nevertheless, all the pumps I saw in the 
island were deficient of their ladles or drinking-cups. 
VERBUM Sap, 








_ UNDERGROUND ROOMS. 


S1r,— Your correspondent, “A Plain Country Parson,” 
is labouring under a very great mistake, when he says 
that houses built all above-ground are rarely vacant, I 
have recently completed the erection of about sixty 
houses, on an estate considered one of the most healthy 
parts of London, very open, with gravel soil, adjacent to 
a park. Twelve out of the above number are built all 
above-ground, with every convenience: it is true six of 
them are let-or sold; the rest I seldom have an applica- 
tion for. 

Now, sir, all the rest are what is termed half-story, or 
by some under-ground, and not one of them is vacant, 
but were bought up immediately. 

I can, therefore, at once accommodate your corre- 
spondent with the sort of house he requires: rent, 45/, 

ot a villa, true, but one of a block, M. 








BUILDINGS IN MANCHESTER. 


S12,—We beg to inform you that we were the architects 
of the Commercial Chambers and Stock Exchange, men- 
tioned in your Art Notes in Manchester; also of the 
warehouse in Peter-street. 

Waurers, Banxer, & Ennis. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Cheshunt.—The building known as:8t. Mary’s 
Hall has been pulled down, and the foundations 
of a new hall to be erected on the same site have 
been dug out. The contractor is Mr. F, Sanders, 
of Cheshunt, and the cost of the erection will be 
between 1,0007. and 1,1001. The building is 

to be finished in about six months. 

Bedale.—The foundation-stone of a new Drill- 
hall has been laid here for the local Volunteers. 
The hall is to be 70 ft. long-and 30 ft. wide. 

Lincoln.—In obedience to the instructions of 
the committee appointed at a recent meeting of 
the Town Council,-Mr. Wheeler, C.Z., has pre- 
pared a plan andscheme for converting the land 
adjacent to the Bath-gardens into a-public park 
or recreation ground. The land in question 18 
already the property of the Corporation, and is 
33} acres in extent. It is proposed to enclose 
with a light fence about -seven acres, lyit 
between Mr. Joyce’s garden and the Mill Hill, 
and by filling in the ditches and levelling the 
ground make it available as a play-ground and 
for fétes and parades. The entrance, provided 
the scheme be carried ney ber pos te 

ir of iron fixed in the line of the 
of Mr. sale cam, where an ornamental 
cottage for the park-keeper’s residence ‘is to be 
erected. 
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ES 
FROM IRELAND. 


Ballycastle. — The foundation-stone of five 
houses and a tower has been laid at Ballycasitle, 
for the Coast-guard buildings, where the Govern- 
ment have obtained a site and two statute acres 
of land on the Boyd estate, adjoining the Coast- 

ard-station. The site is on an eminence, 
commanding an extensive view of Rathlin 
Island, the hills of Scotland, Fairhead, Glen- 


gheaske, and Knocklayd Hill. The contractor is. 


Mr. Mathew M‘Clelland, of Derry. 








POPLAR BOARD OF WORKS NEW BOARD 
ROOM AND OFFICES. 


Tur Poplar Board of Works at a recent meet- 
ing entrusted the erection of their proposed new 
offices to the joint firms Messrs. Hills & Pletcher 
and Messrs. A. & ©. Harston, who, it will be re- 
membered, gained the first and second prize 
respectively in the competition decided in 
June, 1867. 








PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 


Tue following gentlemen have recently been 
selected from among 250 candidates for tempo- 
rary service in the Public Works Department in 
India in the undermentioned grades :— 


Executive Engineers, Fourth Grade.—Mr. C. CO. Adley, 
Mr, W. J. B. Clerke, Mr. T. P. 8. Crosthwait, Mr. 
W. J. W. Heath, Mr. W. Henderson, Mr. G. F. J. Hood, 
Mr. G. H. Howe, Mr. H. M. Mathews, Mr. R. Beynolds, 
and Mr. T. T. Ryan. 

Assistant-Engineers, First Grade.—Mr. J. P. Bell, Mr. 
J. A. Coghlan, Mr. H. W, Clift, Mr. C. H. Crudace, Mr. 
R. Foley, Mr. A. D. Fox, Mr. C. E. Gael, Mr. H. 8. 
Hallett, Mr. R. M. Henderson, Mi. E. J. Jones, Mr. 
G. N. R.. Lambert, Mr. J. C. Ledger, Mr. G. W. Mac- 
pect e, Mr. T. B. Morris, Mr. J. Ramsay, ‘Mr. 8. A. 

eade, Mr, H. 8. Ridings, Mr. H. T. Tanner, Mr. W. B. 
Taylor, Mr, R. Winder. 

Assistant Engineers, Second Grade.—Mr. G. C. F. 
Barnards, Mr,J.W. Brassington, Mr. E. Bullock, Mr. P. B. 
Cunningham, Mr. R. H. Denny, Mr. R. Fogerty, Mr. 
A. B. George, Mr. W. C. Hosking, Mr. J. E. Hilton, Mr. 
R. B. Joyner, Mr. T. W. Miles, Mr. R. D. Morgan, Mr. 
E, E. Oliver, Mr. W. C. Owen, Mr. P. Reynolds, Mr. 
W. P. Richardson, Mr. H. Rigge, Mr. F. Robertson, 
Mr. C. B. Target, Mr. A, Valentine, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


East Barkwith.—The parish charch, which is 
dedicated to St. Mary Virgin, has been re-opened 
after restoration and addition of a north aisle. 
The nave and south aisle also have been re- 
stored, and the chancel, which was built about 
twenty years ago, refitted. The seats, which 
are all free, and subject only to the allotment of 
the churchwardens, are of pitch pine, the pulpit 
of the same material. The floor tiles are by 
Messrs. Minton. The stained-glass memorial 
east window, in three compartments, is the work 
of Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake. The 
subjects are the bearing of the cross, the cruci- 
fixion, and the intombment. The reredos was 

_done by Messrs. Bell & Co., of London, and con- 
tains a statuary marble cross, enriched with gold, 
with angels painted in the side panels, and with 
mouldings decorated with mosaies. The chancel 
works were done by Mr. Withers, of London. 
The architect of the nave was Mr. Atkinson, of 
York. The carving of the stone corbels which 
support the principals of the roof represent the 
Christian course (the infant children blessed by 
the Saviour, guided by the guardian angel, the 
cross held out by the angel as the race goes on 
followed by the crown asthe reward, ending in 
prayer and praise in heaven) was the work, as 
was that. of the chancel, of Mr. Earp, of London. 
The builders employed were Messrs. Pattinson, 
of Ruskington, near Sleaford. Considerable 
portions of the ancient structure still remain. 
The old tower, the porch, with St. Mary holding 
the infant Jesus in her arms, the arcade of the 
south aisle, and the ancient font, with the 
emblems of the Passion on the panels, are. almost 
untouched. There is also a narrow lancet win- 
dow at the west end of the south aisle, showing 
that. some. parts of the church date from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It had 
been. closed up. with bricks, and on these being 
cleared away it was observed by the workmen 
that there were marks of there having once been 
& shutter, with a bolt, &c. In the restoration 
this window had 
comne 

rders, with its large internal splay, &c., pre- 
Cisely as before. The day hy “age a 


from accumulated 


; to be in great measure pulled 
but. it was rebuilt, under the rector’s’ 





some. of the ishioners, men, women, and 
children, and their friends, to the number of 
about 400, were feasted by the rector and chief 
parishioners. 

Helmsley.—The ancient church of Helmsley, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, has. been re- 
stored at the cost of the late- and the present 
Lord Feversham, and re-opened by the Arch- 
bishop of York. The restoration (almost the 
rebuilding) has occupied nearly twoyears. The 
work was commenced in 1866, by the late lord, 
under the advice of Messrs. Banke & Barry, of 
London, architects. At his death during last 
year the work was far advanced, and it has now 
been completed by his eldest son and successor. 
In the course of the works of restoration, it has 
been found impossible to retain much more than 
the south wall of the nave, the arcade between 
the nave and north aisle, the old arch into the 
chancel, and the lower part of the tower. It 
was found that alterations and repairs had been 
going on in the chancel and transepts, which had 
so shaken and loosened their walls that rebuild- 
ing was imperative, but the examination of them 
revealed the positions and sizes of the old 
windows which had been walled up, and enabled 
the architects to reproduce, in all essential fea- 
tures, Helmsley church as it existed in the 
eleventh century. The old pitch of the gables 
and of the roofs has been restored, and the late 
windows have been replaced by the original 
deeply-recessed round and lancet openings. The 
west gallery has been removed, and the tower, 
with its arch, thrown open to the church. The 
old chancel arch and that to the south door have 
been preserved and their mutilations repaired. 
The whole of the internal seating is renewed in 
oak, while externally a new south porch has been 
built, the incongruous upper part of the tower 
renewed and replaced by a belfry stage and pin- 
nacles of early character, and a lych-gate of 
the old familiar type has been inserted in the 
south wall of the burial-ground, immediately 
opposite the south entrance. The whole of these 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Barton 
& Smith, of Helmsley. The chancel. windows 
and some. in the transepts have been filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Hardman, of Birming- 
ham, The treatment of the eastern triplet being 
illustrative of the dedication of the church to All 
Saints ; the centre light contains the Saviour in 
a sitting attitude, of heroic size, in the act of re- 
ceiving and blessing the bands of saints, prophets, 
martyrs, and confessors, groups of whom fill the 
lights on each side, while foursingle-light windows 
in the sides of the chancel contain figures of the 
Evangelists. Messrs. Brown & Downing, of 
Birmingham, have supplied the metal work in 
the gas standards, gates, &c., and the pavement 
of the chancel is designed in encaustic tiles manu- 
factured by Messrs. Maw & Co., the nave and 
transept floors having tiles of plainer character 
made by Messrs. Watkin, of Burslem. Anorgan 
has been given by the Earl of Feversham. It is 
from Messrs. Walker & Son, London. The in- 
strument is erected on the north side of the nave, 
and its front pipes are gilded and illuminated. 
A new clock by Messrs. Moor, of Clerkenwell, 
with musical chimes at every quarter of the 
hours, has been provided, and the old peal of 
bells has been examined and rehung by Messrs. 
Mears, of Whitechapel, the largest of them (found 
cracked) having been recast. The entire expense 
has been upwards of 10,0001. 

Rickinghall Superior.—The parish church has 
been restored and re-opened. The restorations 
recently effected have brought to a completion a 
work inaugurated a year or two ago by the 
restoration of the chancel. The floor of the 
nave (formerly on a level with the chancel) has 
been lowered 30 in., and paved with red and 
buff tiles; those with which the chancel is 
paved are red and black. The decayed roof of 
the nave, which was of oak, has been replaced 
by one of stained Memel deal, of the same 
pattern as the old one, with traceried spandrels, 
circular ribs, and moulded principals, supported 
on stone corbels. The inside walls have been 
stripped of the old plaster and. fresh stuccoed, 
and the whole.of the stone-work has been freed 
coatings of whitewash, and 
repaired. A gallery at the tower end of the 
church has. been taken down, and the tower- 
arch thrown open to the charch; a two-light 
window in the tower has been restored and filled 
with cathedral glass. All the windows in the 
nave have also been repaired and. glazed with 
cathedral glass, with a white margin, and a few. 
fragments of stained glass have been collected 
and placed in the windows on the north side of 
the nave. A chief feature of the recent altera- 


tions is the removal of the high old-fashioned 
pews, which have given place to oaken benches, 
rather too close together. Over the south porch 
there is a chamber, or parvise, reached by a 
stone- staircase. This, until recently, was used 
as a lumber-room, but it has been thoroughly 
cleaned, and is now fitted up asa vestry. The 
staircase to what was formerly the rood-loft was 
until the. recent alterations filled with brick- 
work, done by a churchwarden of past time, 
who was & maker of bricks, of which some 2,000 
were thus disposed of. On removing the pews 
on the sonth side of the: nave @ piscina was 
brought to light. The north door of ‘the church 
has. been re-opened, after being closed for thirty 
years. The church doors have-beenmewly con- 
structed of oak, with ornamental hinges, &c., of 
wrought iron. The roof of the nave has been 
covered with slate. The exterior walls of the 
church (which are mainly of flint) are in good 
repair, but Macfarlane’s gutter has been affixed 
to the eaves. In the chancel is an of 
seven stops, by Mr. Conacher, of Huddersfield, 
which was opened’ at Haster last, and’ has been 
purchased: by subscription. The whole of the 
recent: work (which has. occupied: about five 
months) was undertaken: by Mr. Chas: Bishop, of 
Diss, and has. been excouted by him under the 
su ion: of the architect; Mr. Fawcett, of 
Cambridge. The glazing was done, under Mr. 
Bishop’s directions, by Mr. Herbert. Orsbourne, 
of Stowmarket. The total outlay will amount 
to between 8001. and 1,0002. 

Paddington.—A new church: has: been opened 
at Paddington, near the north end: of West- 
bourne-road, At the ceremony a large number 
of clergymen vested in their cassocks and stoles 
attended, and the laity from St. Alban’s, All Saints’, 

6-street, and other churches: were pre- 
sent at the services. The new church is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalene. At present the 
chancel and nave alone are completed, there 
being but a temporary roof, Mr. Street is the 
architect. 

Millwall.—The foundation-stone has been laid 
of the new church of St. Luke at Millwall, in 
place of the temporary iron building erected in 
agreat measure by the liberality of the Bishop of 
London’s Fund some few years since. The church 
will bebniltof Kentish ragstone, with Bath facings, 
and the ground on which it will stand has been 
granted by Lady Margaret Charteris:. The site 
is -at the end of Strafford-street.. The architect 
is. Mr. BE. L. Blackburne; and: the: builder Mr. 
Howard. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Gloucester.—A new church on the old site in 
Northgate-street was opened in March, 1860. 
That church was designed by Mr. Gilbert Blount, 
of London, architect, and wasin the Gothic style 
of the second period of the pointed arch. The 
parts of the building completed at the opening 
were the chancel, the lady , the sacristy, 
and about two-thirds of the nave and the aisles, 
and the cost was 2,5001. In 1864, new schools 
were built, at a cost of about 6001. In August, 
1867, the works needed to complete the original 
design. were begun, and now they have been 
well-nigh finished, at a cost of about 5,000/. The 
original design was that the total internal length 
should be 101 ft., the width 39 ft. 6 in., and the 
height 41 ft. The chief part. of the new work. is 
the addition of a tower and spire, The total 
height is about 180 ft. The style is the 
Deeorated of the fourteenth century. Above the 
tower is an open lantern with double. windows on 
eitherside, having marble shafts: rising from that 
is the broached spire, crocketed to the first. band, 
canopied, ornamented, sculptured near the finial, 
containing four two-light windows, and sur- 
mounted by a metal weather-vane cross. Gar- 
goyles spring from the tower, and in it has been 
placed a clock, which was purchased at a cost of 
about 1001. by Mr. W. Ellis, yee a ig 
a ringing-loft, and provision is made for § 
The Chkeet has been rebuilt; the chancel 
roof has been altered; and. the walls have been 
rebuilt, hollow, so as to prevent dampness, and 
hereafter to admit of fresco painting. As now 
completed, therefore, the building consists of 
nave, north and south aisle, baptistery, chancel, 
lady-chapel, cloister leading to robing-room, and 

at the: west end. The columns of 
the gallery front are:of Devonshire marble. The 
arcades of the nave consist of six. columns on 
each side,—those of the chancel of four columns 





on each side: the latter are of Devonshire 
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marble, The floor of the chancel has been re- 
laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and the Forest 
stone steps have been altered. The moulded 
ceiling is new, and has groined arches with 
carved terminations. All the windows are now 
filled with tinted cathedral glass; but it is 
hoped that this will be replaced throughout with 
painted glass. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Wingate, builders, of Gloucester ; the 
clerk of the works was Mr. Reynolds. Messrs. 
Hardman & Oo., of Birmingham, supplied all the 
metal work—the vane, six or seven crosses, the 
chancel gates, and soon. The new organ, sup- 
plied by Mr. Williams of Cheltenham, is the 

t instrument in Gloucester, next to those 
at the Cathedral and the Shirehall: the cost 
was between 4001. and 5001. 

Windsor.—On the octave of the Feast of 
St. Edward the Confessor, once King of England, 
the new church, dedicated to his name, and 
erected in the Alma-road at Windsor, was opened 
with a grand Pontifical High Mass. The portion 
of the charch already completed comprises the 
nave, 80 ft. in length and 51 ft. in width, with 
north and south aisles: to the latter of these is 
appended the Lady Chapel, or Riley Chantry, and 
a south porch. The style is English, of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. The edifice is built 
of Kentish rag, with quoins and dressings of 
freestone. The church is fully open to view on 
all sides. A niche in the gable over the west 
window contains a seated figure of Edward the 
Confessor. The chancel and the proposed north- 
west tower and spire are still wanting to complete 
the outline of the achitectural group and the 
symmetry of the interior. There are five arches 
on each side of the nave, with clustered columns 
and moulded capitals. The clearstory windows 
are arched and cusped, surmounted by a roof 
of open timber-work supported on slender shafts. 
The temporary high altar at the east end of the 
nave is raised beneath a moulded arch, with 
clustered and banded columns, and destined to 
open into the future sanctuary. The east end 
of the south aisle communicates with the Riley 
Chantry, a transeptal chapel, with arched and 
panelled roof. The rose window over the lady 
altar is embellished with stained glass by 
Messrs. Hardman & Co. The principal light is 
admitted by two traceried windows towards the 
south, prepared for figures of patron saints. The 
floor and steps are laid with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles of ornamental patterns, colours, and borders. 
The blank arches towards the north are intended 
to open from the chantry to the chancel, and 
to correspond with other two, on the opposite 
side, for the tribune. The works have been 
carried out by the contractor, Mr. E. W. Kelly, 
of Windsor, from the designs and under the 
supervision of Mr. C. A. Buckler, of London, 
architect. The cost of the church is upwards of 
4,0001., raised by voluntary contributions. The 
stone pulpit is the gift of Mr. Kelly, the builder ; 
and the font is given by Mr. T. Kelly. The 
— was built by the Messrs. Bevington & 

ns. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Knipton Church (Grantham). — Memorial 
windows of the late Duke and Duchess of Rut- 
land have been erected in this church. That to 
the memory of the duke is fixed in the east end 
of the north transept. It consists of three 
lights, the middle one containing the Raising of 
Lazarus, the dexter the Good Samaritan, and 
the sinister Abraham offering his son Isaac, 
illustrative of the Christian graces of hope, 
charitysand faith. Below the central light are 
the arms of the Duke and Duchess of Rutland. 
The memorial window to the duchess, which is 
fixed in the south side of the nave, contains two 
lights, representing the Raising of Dorcas. An 
inscription at the bottom of each window records 
that they were erected in memory of the duke 
and duchess by the villagers of Knipton. 








Books Received, 


Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir Walter 
Scott, by Sir Davin Brewster, F.R.S. New 
edition. London: William Tegg. 1868. 


Tuis edition of Sir David Brewster’s charming 
and well-known letters on natural magic is pre- 
faced with a somewhat elaborate paper “ On the 

and Faculties of Man,” by Mr. J. A. Smith, 
and at the end an account of additional 





phenomena of natural magic, including par- 
ticulars of some of the Polytechnic inventions. 





Tramsactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. Vol. III., Part IX. J. 
PakkER, Strand. 


TnE new Part of the “ London Archzological 
Society’s Transactions” is very interesting and 
readable. It includes the paper by Mr. W. P. 
Griffith, F.8.A.,on 8t. John’s Priory, Clerken- 
well; notes of various Roman remains recently 
discovered in London and Middlesex; and an 
account of the church of St. Mary Somerset, 
Upper Thames-street reg to be pulled down 
with the exception of the tower), written by 
Mr. Milbourn, architect. ‘ Grub-street,” by 
Mr. Campkin, F.8.A., should also be mentioned. 








Miscellunen. 


Tue MancHEstER Town Hatt.—On Monday 
last the foundation-stone of the Manchester 
town-hall was laid by the mayor of Manchester, 
Mr. Robert Neill. A procession, consisting of 
most of the city dignitaries, military and civil 
authorities, left the town-hall at 12.30, and pro- 
ceeded to the site in Albert-square, where the 
stone was laid with the ordinary formalities. Mr. 
Bazley, M.P.; Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P.; Mr. 
Cheetham, M.P.; Mr. R. N. Phillips, M.P.; and 
Mr. Fildes, M.P., were present. A public ban- 
quet took place afterwards in the town-hall. We 
have given a view of the proposed building. 


Frere IN Honour oF A VILLAGE PumP.— 
There was a well dressing at Pilsley, not long 
since, according to the Derbyshire Advertiser. 
During the summer the whole of the inhabitants 
had been supplied with water from the village 
pump, and people from Tibshelf, Morton, North 
Wingfield, and other places, had been largely 
dependent upon it for supplies. Notwithstand- 
ing it has been such a remarkable season the 
well has never been exhausted. The grateful 
inhabitants consequently determined to do 
honour to the pump, and it was gaily decorated 
with flags, evergreens, &c. About 400 people 
sat down to tea in the large room at the Horse 
Shoes Inn. ‘Towards the expenses 141. had 
been subscribed, and the women and children 
were allowed tea free. A musical band was in 
attendance. 


Roman Remains at CowEs.—Having obtained 
permission to excavate the garden at the extreme 
point of Gurnard Bay, the Rev. E. Kell has, 
during the last few weeks, uncovered two rooms 
and the wall of a third room of the Roman build- 
ing discovered on this spot in 1864. The garden 
formed the site of Gurnard fort, which, so late 
as 1635, was in a state of defence, though now 
no trace of it remains. The Roman building, 
the entire of which has now been uncovered, was 
about 70 ft. in length by 13 ft. 6 in. in breadth, 
and consisted of five rooms in a line. The two 
rooms at the west end had tesselated pavements 
of a common kind, made from tiles. The build- 
ing had been consumed by fire. Among articles 
found were a large quantity of hexagonal stone 
roofing-tiles, fragments of a mortarium, a Roman 
fibula, and a lady’s bracelet. This Roman 
building stood at the termination of Rue-street, 
which is considered the point at which the Isle 
of Wight was united to the main-land of Hants. 





THE New STREET FROM BLACKFRIARS TO THE 
Mansion Hovset.—The Metropolitan Board of 
Works, deeming it desirable that their works 
along the new street from Blackfriars to the 
Mansion House should be carried on under the 
same management as that of the railway as far 
as possible, with a view to expedition and 
economy, have made arrangements with the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company whereby 
the company have undertaken the formation of 
the sewer and subway at the same time as their 
railway, up to the point where the railway and 
street will diverge, for the sum of 22,0001. The 
portion to be constructed by the railway com- 
pany is that east of St. Andrew’s-hill, while 
that portion west of Chatham-place is included 
in the Thames Embankment contract, No. 3; but 
there remained an intermediate space of about 
700 ft., and a short length of vaults, the execu- 
tion of which has been given to Mr. Webster at 
the rates of payment specified in the schedule of 
prices attached to his contract for the portion 
of the embankment from the Temple to Black- 





friars Bridge, the estimated cost being 10,0001. 








Society oF ENcINnEERS.—At the next meeting 
Monday evening, 2nd November, a paper will be 
read on “Modern Gas Works at Home ang 
Abroad,” by Mr. Henry Gore. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE Royat Acapemy,—A 
course of lectures on architecture will be 
delivered by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., professor of 
architecture, at the Royal Academy, on the Ath, 
11th, 18th, and 25th of March. 


ENGLISH CHURCH IN CONSTANTINOPLE. — The 
English memorial church at Constantinople hag 
been consecrated. On the occasion, the Greek 
Patriarch paid the unprecedented compliment of 
sending his vicar and a bishop to be present, 


SraBLe Firtincs.—The well-known propristorg 
of the Ann-street Iron Works, Belfast, Messrs, 
Musgrave, Brothers, have issued a new and 
varied illustrated catalogue of stable, cowhouse, 
piggery, and kennel fittings, stoves, and drain. 
age and flooring materials, park-gates and 
fencing, cast-iron bridges, &c. Much practical 
information is conveyed in this catalogue, which 
seems to have been carefully prepared, and at 
considerable cost. Messrs. Musgrave’s fittings 
have an excellent character. 


Tur BALANCE-CONE CHIMNEY GUARD.—Thig 
invention consists in the construction of a hollow 
cone, in three parts, held together by three out. 
side partitions or fans, attached edgewise at 
equal distances. The fans hold the pieces of the 
cone sufficiently apart to allow a current of air 
to pass through in an upward direction, which 
ventilates the cone, with the view of causing an 
increase of the up-draught in the chimney. The 
cone is balanced with nicety on a universal 
joint, and at such a height with relation to its 
centre of gravity that it can be easily moved by 
the wind, which causes it to shield the windward 
side of the chimney or shaft, while the smoke 
escapes to leeward beneath and between the 
divisions of the cone. The idea is very ingenious ; 
and the invention, we should think, is one that 
will work well, if the joint do not get corroded 
and stiff. It seems well worth a trial. 


THe SincaporE Gas Company, LIMITED.— 
From the directors’ report for the half-year 
ending 30th of June, 1868, presented to the 
shareholders at the extraordinary general 
meeting, on the 27th of October, it sppears 
that the profits on this undertaking for the half- 
year are 1,0601. 4s., which, together with 
451. 16s. 4d., the unappropriated profit of the 
preceding half-year, makes the available balance 
1,1061. Os. 4d. Ont of this sum the directors 
recommend the declaration of a dividend at the 
rate of 74 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, 
on the preference capital; and a dividend at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the amounts 
paid up on the original capital, free from income- 
tax. The coal question is still causing some 
anxiety, rates of freight ruling high from Aus- 
tralia. A cargo of coals which arrived from 
Australia in May last, fully answered expecta- 
tion ; they produced 9,200 cubic feet of gas per 
ton, of 13} candles illuminating power, and 40 
bushels of good hard coke. 


Dock AccomMopDATION AT CarpiF¥.—The new 
dock works on the estate of the Marquis of 
Bute at Cardiff are being executed with great 
rapidity. The powers conferred by Parliament 
on the trustees of the marquis included the 
construction of a low-water pier and a basin of 
dimensions so large that it will present the 
appearance of a dock rather than a basin. What 
looked like a few piles at the commencement 0: 
early summer is now a pier extending out to the 
mouth of the river Taff, with a tramway laid 
upon it the entire distance ; whilst at the head 
the arrangements, by means of a pontoon and & 
lift worked by hydraulic arrangements for the 
landing of passengers, and the loading and un- 
loading of goods, are of the most complete 
description. The pier forms a breakwater for 
the approaches to the docks. The basin that 18 
to be is rapidly assuming shape, so far as the 
work of excavating goes, and the masonry has 
been formally commenced. The weekly estimate 
of money paid in wages and materials is from 
10,0002. to 12,0007. Even the Bridgwater canal 
sinks into insignificance when com with 
the ontlay on the Bute Dock works, the rapidity 
of their execution, and their influence upon the 
development of the trade of a district. A scheme 
is said to be under consideration for having 
rapid saloon steamers between the Bute pier 
and that of Portishead, by which the distance 
from Cardiff to Bristol will be accomplished in 
an hour and a half. 
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Tue Newark Hospitat.—It is in contempla- 
tion to make extensive alterations in the Newark 
Town and District Hospital, with a view of 
rendering it more efficient than its present 
limited space enables the governors to make it. 
The building was not erected for the purposes of 
an hospital; and the space and accommodation 
do not amount to half of what is necessary. It 
is intended to make application to the Town 
Council to appropriate the whole of the site of 
the present buildings. : 

LarcE Ripine ScHoon 1n AmErica.—A fine 
riding school has just been erected at Pongh- 
keepsie, @ place already well known for its 
educational institutions, and especially for those 
of the more practical sort, such as Eastman’s 
Business College, and the Vassar Female College. 
The new institution is for the especial benefit of 
the latter. In point of size, it is second only to 
the Riding Gallery of the Military Academy at 
West Point. The building is 156 ft. long by 
130 ft. wide. It was designed by Mr. J. A. 
Wood, of that place, architect, and is built of 
brick, ornamented. It contains a gymnasium, 
81 ft. long, with a width of 30 ft., and a height 
of 23 ft., a billiard-room, 30 ft. by 52 ft., a bowl- 
ing alley, 30 ft. by 82 ft., a number of dressing- 
rooms, and stalls for twenty-three horses. The 
cost may be put at 56,000 dollars. 


ImporTaANT DISCOVERY IN THE MANUFACTURE 
or SteEEL.—The Times’ City article says :—Great 
interest is stated to attach to the successful 
operation of a process patented by Mr. Heaton, 
of the Langley Mill, in the Erewash Valley, by 
which inferior iron is made into first-class steel, 
thus utilising for the higher purposes of manu- 
facture vast deposits of ore hitherto condemned 
to the lowest rank. The process is chemical and 
not mechanical, and a great economy of time 
and labour appears thus to be secured. Nitrate 
of soda is the agent employed, and the personal 
investigations of Professor Miller, of King’s 
College, vice-president of the Royal Society, 
and Mr. Robert Mallet, F.R.S., together with 
the results of experiments by Mr. D. Kirkaldy 
as to the tensile and resisting strength of the 
steel manufactured by this method, appear to 
be conclusive as to its efficiency, placing the 
steel upon an equality with Low Moor and 
Bowling. The saving in cost of production is 
said to be several pounds a ton. 


Proposep AssEMBLY-Rooms, Ramscate.— A 
scheme is now on hand for the erection of 
Assembly-rooms in this town. It is proposed 
to erect a building for this purpose in High- 
street and George-street. Plans and specifica- 
tions of the proposed building have already been 
drawn up by Mr. Bridge, architect, and the 
ground has been purchased. The idea at pre- 
sent is that the capital should be 10,0001., a large 
portion of which has been subscribed. The 
entrance will be from the High-street, and the 
grand hall will be in dimensions about 120 ft. 
long by 55 ft. wide. Entrance to the hall will 
be obtained by a grand staircase. The decora- 
tions of the room itself will be in the Italian style. 
In case of fire there will be four ways of escape. 
The roof immediately above the orchestra will be 
devised as a shell, and the ceiling will be elliptical. 
Ventilation will be obtained from the roof, and an 
apparatus will be constructed for the admission 
of cool air, but without forming a draught. Itis 
contemplated to build a colonnade of shops on 
the ground-floor. 


Proposep INnFirMaRY FoR OLDHAM. — At a 
meeting recently held for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of erecting an infirmary 
at Oldham, with the 1,0001. granted from the 
Lancashire Relief Fund, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary inquiries and 
report. A meeting has just been held at the 
Town-hall for the purpose of considering the 
report and taking proceedings thereon. The 
report recommended—first, a dispensary with 
the necessary apartments and offices for the 
resident staff and servants, and, if possible, two 
or three rooms for special cases where quiet and 
isolation were necessary; second, an infirm 
containing separate rooms for male and female 
Patients, arranged so as to afford about 1,500 
cubic ft. of air to each bed, of which it was pro- 
posed to begin with twenty. The committee 
were of opinion that the proposed buildings 
would cost at least 6,0001.; and, in addition to 
this, 4,0007. should be added for purchase of 
site, furniture, &c.; and they therefore recom- 
mended that a sum of 10,0001. be raised. The 
seset amount subscribed by the meeting was 
? 


An Art-FuND Mremortat.—An art fund for the 
benefit of Irish artists is to be established as a 
memorial of the late Judge Berwick, of the 
Dublin Bankruptcy Court, who was killed by the 
Abergele accident. 


An OrcHarp - House. — Under the title of 
** Orchard-houses in the Midland Counties,” a cor- 
respondent of the Notts Guardian thus describes 
an orchard-house, in which peaches, apricots, 
nectarines, plums, cherries, mulberries, pears, and 
apples, are grown, as well as grapes, interspersed 
with flowers, such as camelias, and with herbs. 
The house is 80 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 7 ft. 
high at the sides; the walks are paved with 
black and red tiles, in a diamond pattern, and 
beneath the flooring at the south end is a large 
cistern, which collects the whole of the rain- 
water which falls from the roof. Its aspect is 
north and south, thus enabling the sun’s rays to 
travel over the house, and avoiding the excessive 
heat at mid-day, when they-fall direct upon a 
slanting roof: the position in which an orchard- 
house is placed contributes materially to 
its success. The house was erected about 
four years ago, somewhat after the model 
of the houses belonging to Mr. Pearson, of 
Chilwell: it is glazed at the ends and sides with 
16-o0z. glass, and the roof with 20-oz. glass: the 
roof is also made in separate lights, and, if occa- 
sion require, the whole structure can be removed 
without breaking a pane of glass. The building, 
complete, was erected for less than 2001. There 
are about seventy peaches and nectarines, fifty 
plums, forty pears, ten apples, thirty cherries, 
twenty apricots, and twenty vines: the whole 
stock cost about 407. The orchard-house is 
pleasant at all times of the year, in winter as 
well as summer. On each side are the trees, 
packed together as closely as possible, the pots 
imbedded in litter: thus is frost prevented from 
attacking the roots, and the little of it which 
gets into the house does good rather than harm. 
Abont Christmas last year the house presented 
the appearance of a winter garden. 


LIABILITY OF EMpLoyers.—The case, as_be- 
tween master and servant, is another in which 
actions for negligence are very commonly 
brought. A careful perusal of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s judgment in the late case of Wilson v. 
Merry, in the House of Lords (see 12 Sol. Jour., 
858), will perhaps throw more light than any- 
thing else on the true principles which govern 
this case. The question is, whether there has 
been negligence on the part of the master in 
anything which he undertakes, as between him- 
self and his servant, todo. He does not under- 
take personally to superintend the work ; but, if 
he does not do so, he undertakes to employ rea- 
sonably competent persons for the purpose. He 
does not, however, warrant the competency of 
these or of any other of his servants, but is only 
bound to select such as, so far as his means of 
knowledge go, he has reason to believe compe- 
tent. If he does personally superintend the 
work, he undertakes, doubtless, to bring to bear 
upon it a reasonable and ordinary amount of 
skill and of care. He also undertakes to pro- 
vide proper and efficient materials and plant for 
the work ; but here, again, he does not warrant 
the sufficiency, but need only do his best to fur- 
nish what is required. And this duty of seeing 
to the materials, &c., is not one which he is 
bound to attend to personally, but he may em- 
ploy another presumably competent person to 
do that, as well as the rest of the work, and he 
will not be liable for that person’s default: see 
Feltham v. England, 15 W. R. 151, L. R. 2 Q. B. 
33. We believe that the above is substantially 
a correct summary of the effect of the very 
numerous cases which have recently been decided 
on this branch of our subject, and it will furnish 
a@ solution of all master and servant cases. 
Possibly, however, we ought to add that the 
master does undertake, as regards his servants, 
that he will perform any statutory duty imposed 
on him with respect to the manner in which his 
business should be carried on; for instance, with 
respect to the fencing of machinery, the ventila- 
tion of a mine, and soon. We have, however, 
already remarked on this subject in our last 
article. It remains only to add that of course 
even where there is a breach of the duty above 
defined on the part of the master, the doctrine 
of contributory negligence of the plaintiff applies 
as in othér cases. So that a servant who works 
with materials or implements which he knows to 
be unsafe, cannot recover against his master, nor 


can he if he has equal means of knowledge of 
their condition with his master.—Solicitor’s 
Journal. . 





New Brackrriars Brrpce.—The capitals for 
the columns have been modelled by Mr. J. 
Birnie Philip, and will be executed in Portland 
stone. 


HupDDERSFIELD BoroveH Surveyor. — The 
town council have appointed Mr. Abbey, borough 
surveyor, at a salary of 3501., Mr. Abbey pro- 
viding the necessary clerks, and not giving up 
his private practice. Offices are to be provided 
by the town. 


Bap Work In Istineton.—At a meeting of 
the Islington Board of Guardians last week, 
Mr. Fairbank, in the course of the business, 
said, two stone buildings which had been raised 
in the parish had lately been found to be sinking. 
Mr. Higgins, the surveyor, had visited them, and 
had found that instead of concrete being laid as 
a foundation, ballast only had been used, and the 
consequence was that there would be an expense 
of 2001. to make them good. Olerks of the 
works were employed when these places were 
built, and yet these things had been overlooked. 


OPENING OF THE New Market, SM(THFIELD. 
At the last Court of Common Council, Mr. H. L. 
Taylor announced that the formal opening of the 
new market would, in all probability, take place 
on the 14th of November, and that an applica- 
tion had been made to the Prince of Wales to be 
present and perform the ceremony. His Royal 
Highness, in reply, however, had expressed his 
regret that he was unable to do so, having made 
all his arrangements for leaving England pre- 
vious to that date. The matter, Mr. Taylor 
added, would therefore be left in the hands of 
the Lord Mayor for the time being and the cor- 
poration. 


LECTURE ON VENTILATION oF ScHoots, &c.— 
The last lecture of a course has been given in 
the Bedford Rooms, by Mr. E. T. Craig, of Ox- 
ford. The subject of ventilation of dwellings, 
school-rooms, and public buildings was shown 
to have an important relation to health. Mr. 
Craig directed attention to the utter neglect of 
proper means of ventilation in dwelling-houses, 
and the great mortality from consumption and 
preventible causes of disease. He also made 
some practical suggestions on the ventilation of 
bed-rooms and school-rooms. Resolutions in 
accordance with the lecturer’s ideas were pro- 
posed by the chairman and carried unani- 
mously. 


Tue CumBerLaAnD New Gaot. — At the last 
Quarter Sessions for the county of Cumberland, 
the county surveyor stated that if he had gone 
down to a solid foundation for the new prison it 
would have put the county to 5,000I. additional 
expense, and as they were about to commence 
another part of the building he wished to know 
whether the county would rather have that por- 
tion erected in the same manner as the other 
portion, with a liability to crack, or they would 
go down to a solid foundation, with a certain cost 
of 1,7001. additional. Mr. Spedding said he 
had understood from Mr. Reddin that one reason 
why the building had cracked was that the con- 
crete had not had time to harden. The county 
surveyor said that was so; they had been obliged 
to build within a few days of the concrete being 
laid. Mr. Spedding suggested that arrangements 
should be made to give the concrete time to 
harden. The chairman said the gaol committee 
would see to it. 


THe BirmincHam ScHoon or Art.—The 
Birmingham Journal, reprinting and comment- 
ing on our recent mention of the School of Art 
in that important town, says,—“ We quite agree 
with the writer of these remarks; and we may 
add that other considerations make the sug- 
ted improvement still more desirable. The 
School of Art occupies part of the Midland 
Institute building, and the Institute is so much 
in want of room that it is becoming absolutely 
necessary to take into its own use the space 
now occupied by the School of Art. But this 
cannot be done until other accommodation is 
provided for the school. The subject has been 
very often pressed upon the attention of the 
Institute Council, and it is to be hoped that 
something practical may soon be attempted. 
Both institutions would benefit by the change, 
The School of Art would get more suitable ac- 
commodation, and the Institute would obtain 
the room now so urgently wanted for its iu- 
ing classes. At present both the School of 
Art and the Institute are prevented from ex- 
panding, the space at their disposal being so 
comparatively limited and so fully occupied that 
not another student can be crammed into it.” 
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Liprary ror STaFFroRDSHIRE.—The widow of 
the late Mr. William Salt, a Staffordshire gentle- 
man, has given to that county a library valued 
at 8,0001. 


Tue French Gatitery.—The usual Winter 
Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures by British and 
foreign artists in the French Gallery will be 
open to the public next Monday. 


EccLEsHALL CHURCH SERIOUSLY INJURED BY 
Finz.—Kccleshall parish church has been on 
fire. The north aisle, the tower end; and the 
vestry were gutted, and the wood-work of the 
roof was destroyed. The north wall, supporting 
the clearstory, was so greatly weakened as to 
endanger the safety of the building, and men 
were set to work to prop itup. The fire began 
in a beam built into a chimney of the new 
warming apparatus. The damage, it is said, 
cannot be less than 1,0001. or 2,0001. There 
was unfortunately no insurance on the build- 
ing. 

Tue YorksHirE Wotp Tumut. — The re- 
gearches of the Rev: Canon Greenwell, of 
Durham, among the graves of the Britons on 
the Potter Brompton Wolds, near Scarborough, 
are being continued: Several archsologists 
have accompanied the reverend explorer, and 
results of an interesting nature have been 
brought out, particularly in a barrow 54 ft. 
diameter and 1 ft. high. This had a trench cut 
round it being 23 ft. in the inner diameter, and 
varying from 14 ft. to 2} ft. in width, and being 
cut 24 ft. deep into the chalk. The circle was 
incomplete, having at the south-east and south 
side a space of 8 ft. not excavated. In this 
trench, on the east and south side in aslight 
oval hollow in the bottom, was the body of a man 
doubled up. At the centre of the barrow, on 
the natural surface, was the body of a young 
person, of about sixteen years, doubled up. In 
the grave below were the remains of at least 
two persons, one old, one young, disturbed. 
About 6 in. from the south side of the grave, 
and 14 in. below the natural surface, was a burnt 
body, and near it a reddeer’s antler. The grave 
was oval, 8} ft. by 64 ft. and 3} ft. deep. Init 
was the body ofa young man. There were also 
several portions of a “ drinking-cup,” and a flint 
knife, 3 in. long, beautifully chipped on both 
sides. The knife and cup probably belonged to 
the disturbed bodies. The incomplete circular 
trench accords with the circle of stones which, 
whether with or without a tumulus is always 
incomplete, as witness the so-called burial-places 
called “ Druids’ circles.’ Other barrows have 
been opened. The whole of the unburnt burials 
were of the round-headed (brachy - cephalic) 
people. About five more openings will complete 
the investigations on the north range of the 
wolds. 


KitcHEN BorLers.—Mr. Hiller, chief engineer 
of the National Boiler Insurance Company, 
Manchester, writes as. follows :—The recent ex- 
plosion of a kitchen boiler at the United Hotel 
Suggests to me several points which are fre- 
quently overlooked in the original construction 
of such boilers. They are generally made and 
set up by men who know nothing of steam pres- 
sure, and are unable to calculate the strength of 
such vessels. The feed is generally by a column 
of water from a cistern placed in a convenient 
position at or near the upper part of the build- 
ing. Where the top of this inlet pipe is at a 
high level above the boiler, the pressure will be 
proportionately great, and, I believe, in many 
cases reaches from 151b. to 201b. per square 
inch in boilers not suitable for half that pres- 
sure. The open escape-pipe is supposed to be an 
cutlet for any steam pressure which may be 
generated, and thus a safety-valve is believed — 
erroneonsly—to be: unnecessary. Such boilers 
ought -always to be made very strong, and to be 
provided with safety-valves and suitable test- 
taps, which could be tested without inconveni- 
ence. The height of the outlet-pipe should also 
be limited according to the strength of the 
boiler. I would suggest the following to the 
attention of all who use or may require such 
boilers :—Their construction should be intrusted 
to none but those who possess the requisite 
engineering knowledge to insure the boilers 
being snitable for the purpose required. They 
should be provided with a safety-valve and with 

so fixed that the flow of the feed-water, &c., 
may be tested. The boiler and all its connexions 





building a church, on condition that her body 
and bones shall be made into mortar in which to 
lay the corner stone. What could have been 


it that. she was determined to guard against the 
possibility of being buried alive, or that she 
desired, with her own body and bones, to help 
to consolidate the church ? 


Tue Suez Canat.—The directors of the Mari- 
time Canal of Suez have published a table, show- 
ing the general situation of the works on Sep- 
tember 30. In the narrow channel and basin of 
Port-Said, and along the canal to Suez, the total 
to be extracted was. 74,112,130 métres cube; 
between August 15 and September 15, 2,081,367 
were taken out; the total up tothe present time 
being 49,309,522. There remain to be removed 
24,802,608. Fifty-eight dredging-machines are 
at work, and two more are in preparation. The 
number of labourers is 14,853. 


LicHFIELD CATHEDRAL.—Improvements have 
recently been made in the lighting of the nave. 
Mr. Atterton has accomplished the desired end 
by fixing round the heads of the columns of the 
nave sixteen jets. The result is a uniform body 
of light, which, from its elevated position, is 
singularly pleasant. This same workman is now 
fitting four bays in the choir, with grilles of 
ornamentalironwork. They are of a geometrical 
pattern, from designs by Mr. G. G. Scott. Mr. 
Atterton has. also been engaged in lighting the 
new church of St. Augustine, Edgbaston. 


CanyncE Society, Bristot.—The anniver- 
sary of the Canynge Society was held on Thurs- 
day, the 22nd, commencing with divine service 
in Redoliff Church. A very eloquent sermon 
was preached by the Dean of Chichester (Dr. 
Hook), at the conclusion of which a collection 
was made in aid of the restoration fund. The 
annual dinner took place at the College-green 
Hotel, when upwards of one hundred ladies and 
gentlemen sat down to a repast, the mayor pre- 
siding. The annual report showed the steady 
progress of the restoration, though it also stated 
that the funds were very low; and that, unless 
a vigorous-effort were made, the work would have 
to be suspended. Several admirable speeches 
were delivered, among others by Archdéacon 
Denison, Mr. R. P. King, and the Rev. H. G. 
Randall, after which the chairman announced 
that the collection for the day amounted to about 
one hundred guineas. 


MISERABLE LEADENHALL- STREET. — At the 
meeting of the City Court of Sewers on Tues- 
day, the 20th instant, Mr. Deputy de Jersey in 
the chair, the principal clerk, Mr. Daw, read a 
report from the Finance and Improvement 
Committee, in reference to the plan for im- 
proving Leadenhall-street and Fenchurch-street, 
at the eastern angle. The committee recom- 
mended that no further proceedings should be 
taken on account of the many pressing finan- 
cial obligations of the commission to the im- 
provements at present in hand. The plan origi- 
nally framed for making the improvement was 
now recommended to be entirely given up. 
The Chairman observed that the subject was 
one of considerable importance, and perhaps 
the better course would be, that the considera- 
tion of the report should be adjourned until the 
next meeting of the commission. Mr. Whiteside 
agreed that that was the best course that could 
be-pursued, and the suggestion was adopted. 


ScieNcE TEacHING IN SovurHAmpton.—Dr. 
Bond, the principal of the Hartley Institution, 
has been delivering a course of lectures on 
“Experimental Physics,” adapted for young 
persons, the greater part of the audience on the 
occasion consisting of about 200 boys, who had 
been selected from the national and other simi- 
lar schools in the neighbourhood, and who, with 
their teachers, were admitted gratuitously to the 
course. The object which Dr; Boud has had in 
view in making this experiment, which has 
grown out of a conference with the teachers 
held a short time ago in the institution, was 
twofold: firstly, to prepare a certain number of 
the boys for the examinations of the Department 
of Science and Art, and for competition for the 
Local Seience Exhibition, which has lately been 
founded by the council of the institution, in 
conjunction with the Lords of the Privy Council, 


lay the foundation of a regular system of science 





bourhood. us 


CuristiAN Mortar.—In New York, a maiden; 
lady has left all her property for the purpose of. 


the leading motive for such a stipulation? Was, 


for artisans in Southampton; and, secondly, to 


Royat Instirure. or Brivis Agcuirecrs,— 
The opening meeting will be held on Monday 
next, the 2nd of November; when Mr. Tite, M.P. 
President, will deliver an Opening Address, 
Several papers of architectural and archao. 
logical interest have been promised for the 
evening meetings, which will take place once 4 
fortnight, as usual. 


CANAL across THE PaNaMA IsTHMUS.—The 
company which has been for some time ep. 
deavouring to arrange for the construction of a 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien, or Panama, 
to unite the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, hag at 
length, it is stated, been definitely formed, 
President Johnson and Mr. Seward are both 
favourable to the plan. 


Bato Heatinc.—The discussion on this sub. 
ject in the Builder has led Mr. C. RB. Havell to 
invent and patent a stove for submergence in 
the bath water to be heated by it. This new 
stove can either be used with gas or with 
spirit. The stove has holes for circulating the 
water through it, and an air-shaft. as well asa 
chimney; and the gas can be supplied to it 
by an india-rubber pipe descending the air. 
shaft, or spirit can be used by simply pouring it 
down the air-shaft. The stove is lighted. by 
putting a lighted taper down through an opened 
cap in the chimney. It will heat sufficient water 
for a full-sized bath, it is said, in from twenty. 
five to thirty minutes, by gas, at a cost of 1}d.; 
or in thirty to forty-five minutes by spirits, 
though, doubtless, not at so small acost. Stove- 
piping added to the chimney leads the products 
of combustion either into the fire-place or 
through a window. 


Tue Deuces IN SwitzERLAND.—A letter 
from Berne gives some details concerning the 

late torrents. The waters have now sub- 
sided, and the roads and defiles across the Alps 

are again open to commerce, so that the 
authorities are able to ascertain the extent of the 

damage done. There had already been two 

great. deluges in Switzerland since the com- 

mencement of the present century—one in 1817 

and the other in 1834; but that of 1868 has 
been of wider extent and more destructive than 

either. In the Ticino, the river of that name 

swelled by the mountain torrents, submerged all 

the valley above Locarno for an extent of more 
than twenty-five miles. Atthat town the water 
reached the windows of the first story of the 
houses and destroyed a large quantity of mer- 
chandise : the apartments on the ground-floor 
are still filled with mud. Lake Maggiore rose 
more than 7 ft. At Palmengo a mass of stones 
500 ft. broad rises before the village, which is 
totally destroyed. Near Faido, Chioggiogna, 
Crovareggio, Lavorgno, and Chironico, various 
bridges were destroyed, the road washed away, 
the houses filled with water, and the fields de- 
vastated. At Giornico four dwellings were 
thrown down, fourteen inundated and devastated 
to the first floor, and two mills and twenty-five 
cow-houses were carried away. At Badio seven- 
teen persons perished. Aquila, Torre, Lottigna, 
Grumo, Aquarossa, Maralta, Dangio, Malvoglia, 
and Semaine were all inundated, the houses and 
fields filled with sand and stones several feet 
deep, and the cattle drowned. At Chiniasca, & 
hamlet of the commune of Corzonese, not a stone 
remained standing; eighteen persons were 
drowned; also five at Semaine, and as many 
at Malvoglia. At Blegno alone the loss 
is estimated at 1,200,000 fr. In the Valais, 
the. Visp inundated Turtmann, Echolz, Lal 
dern, Baltschild, Raron, Oberwald, Lauche, 
Martigny, &c., for a distance of twenty kilo- 
metres. The dykes are destroyed, and all the 
villages more or less devastated. The loss in 
1834 was estimated at 10,000,000 francs, a sum 
which the late loss will probably far exceed. The 
country will do what it can in thecircumstances, 
but other countries should extend a helping 
hand to the Swiss, whom all respect. We are 
glad to hear that, in addition to the subscriptions 
which have been: organised in France and 
Switzerland for the relief of those who have 
suffered from the floods, a subscription for the 
same end has been started: in London. The 
distress which has been occasioned by this fear- 
ful disaster is wi , and we feel sure that 
Swiss residents and. our countrymen generally 





teaching in the national schools of this neigh- |i 


in Switzerland during the 
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TENDERS. 
Victoria Hotel, Peckham Rye, Drawin 
Wee ty al. Pieces bra Ry g8 
Lovejoy £1,450 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the Manor House 
Caterham, Surrey, for Mr..G. Parbury. Mr. Richard 


Martin, architect. tities not supplied :— 
“ Gross, Old Materials, Net Amount. 
“ £95 se £2,280 


th secessevesee £2,375 























gbabovees 2,218 

Regis (accepted) 2,220 seeneoses 2,0 
For erection of shop and alterations to; mises, Wal- 
worth-road, for Mr, Edward Belcher. Mr. P, Arthur, 
architect :— 

Langdale £800 0 0 

750 0 0 

Tablet 712 0 0 

Hesson 690 0 0 

Brett 630 0 0 

Davis (accepted) w...sseeserccrvree ClO O 0 

Lane 595 0 0 








Pe 8 pubis nine mechanics’ eottages in Newbury, for 
‘are, Including old materials, Mr. J, H. 








Ton, architect — 
Chur £1,360 10 0 
seer 1,129 0 0 
Elliott 695 0 0 








For repairs to the Tiger Inn, Ni een for the Trustees 
of St, Bartholomew's arity, Mr . J. H, Money, archi- 








tect:— 
Elliott... «£128 10 0 
Harri 118 10 0 
Whiter 1145 0 0 








ee ny “ep a dwelling-house at Marine-parade, Herne 
Ms. 6. Do ttridge, Mr, B, Adkins, architect :-— 











£1,729 0 0 
Welby. 1,636 00 
eoun (accepted) tovecesesccesseers 15468 19 O 
Lawson .,..; oveves 1,467 0 : 
Harnett i 1,820 0 








For the erection of two sh and Sectting-benees in 
Gloucester-street, Stroud, for Mr. Se bastian 8, Dickin- 


son, Mr. Wm, Clissold, architect :— 
Harper (accepted) .......s0000.000.. £976 0 0 
For ting, decorating, -&c., Castleton H \. 
biodon Doman, Mr..J. Ox, architect ; a 
































Blott £047 00 
King & Sons 760 0 0 
Stapley 689 0 0 
Gordon ,..... 580 0 0 
M‘Rae 482 0 0 
For new offices, Co — Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Mr, RB. G. Smith, architect, eo Quantities not po at 
conte nga pecetdeccrsocat «£1,670 0 0 
Habbershaw ..... aon 0 
Hutchinson ......csceevsessveeee, 1,512 0 0 
MetBOM scsse-dwvenesenawseeccneerevenre 1608 0 0 
Holmes 1,481 0 0 
— . 1,480 0 0 
mnard 1,479 0 0 





LOWEST SEPARATE TENDERS (accErTED), 


Bricklayer’s Work, &c, 






































































































Barritt 694 Mh 0 
Mason's Work. 
Waller - 66 2 0 
Work, &e, 
im 360 0 0 
_ Plumber’s.and Glazier’s Work. 
Painter’ W. eves 146 0 0 
ke. 
Charlton steno " 1812 0 
: Slater’s Work, 
Smith & Co. 14400 
Por new Con ional Church, -stree 
Yarmouth, Mr. J. i ottle, eee nics: 
Wright 1 £2,984 0 0 
poeeen. ededaedes — 0 0 
pow, ® Baily aes 
Hood (accepted) ....scesserveevee 2,826 0 0 
For buildin, new infirmary, rain-water tank, &c., at th 
workhouse, Bletehingley, for the Guardians of the God- 
stone Union. “Mr, Alex,'R. Stenning, architect :— 
Sone “i300 0 0 
Sonne coven = 0 0 
Galyer & Moore..." eovocsebe 3550 0 0 
—s - 3,640 0 0 
S on -» 3,635 0 0 
rover. 3,495 0 0 
Kesterton & Head ................. $908 0 9 
Smart ... 00 
Webb & Sons. 00 
Daniel 00 
Henshaw 00 
> 0-0 
Colls & Sons ° 9 
Bayes 00 
gale 00 
00 
(too late 049 ° 0 
Woodsen! ta itt) So-csscwsreneee 2,000 0 0 
Genstable & Baker (dito)... +. 2,890 0 0 
“re 2,510 17 6 





repairing, and the pene. > f 
Southwar tor ti Trustees o; the 
Henry Jarvis & Son, archi 


£2,557 
‘1 


1 





ot 
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pe 
8 
eocso 








a 
coco 





For -fire-bri * 
acuen gade panera toad, Hackney, for 
Shurmur (accepted) ........:.0.«82;144 0 0 


For rebuilding house and shop, Newington Causeway, 
for Mr. A. Bunnett, Messrs Henry Jervis & Gon, archi. 
ects :— 




















‘Hart £9256 0 0 
Thompson 830 0 0 
Henshaw  .evsevcoveserssees covecrssersrrce 8200 @ 
Carter & Son i 797 0 0 
Richardson 795 0 0 
Taylor... 793 0 0 
OCS. 8 BOR. svccieccsocetocssvccccesciete 2000" 0 
Baguley 721 0 9 








For the erection of synagogue, vestry offices, and two | 
ministers’ residences in Great Portland-street and Char- 
lotte-street. ‘Mr. N. 8. Joseph, architect. Quantities by |! 
Mr. 8. B. Wilson :— 














Jackson & Shaw ..........s0csesseces £27,230 0 0 
Coleman ... 27,055 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, stictaatanan vcnidod . 26,370 0 0 
Piper & Co.... eassovecsoenencecs. ae 00 
Holland & Hannen 598 0 0 
Mansfield 25,112 0 0 
Hill & Sons ..... eoueedvedeene Waiaetes 24,990 0 0 
Ashby & 80m .eescccsccecees sororeee 24,900 0 O 
Myers & Son ..........00 « cervesene (24,882 0 O 
Sounn &i Mebiaose deeewtete eiee 500 0 0 
Newman & Mann ................. 24,297 0 0 
Henshaw 23,980 0 0 
Perry & Co. (accepted) 00. 23,973 0 -0 





For new warehouse and offices, Queen’s-road, Brighton, 
for Messrs, Lulham & Sons. Benj. H. Nunn, architect :— 





.——" Offices, 
Reynolds ...rcccccssessecsseee £907 sees ie 
Kirk EE. ccna << - 7 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fall of Concrete House, Twiekenham.—We have received a letter 
from the owner of the house, and a long statement from Mr. Tall, but 
too late for consideration this week. 

J. B. O.—R. G. 8.—H. W.—Mr. M.—T. A —H. M.—J. BR. R.—W. 0, 
J. G.—F. N.—E, T.—J. M. J. G—A. & OC. H—J. T. BN, 8. S.— 
W. C. T.—W. 8.—E. 0. R.—F. H.—E. B.—T. 8. W.—C. T.—E. B— 
R. H. C.—W. B.—Mesrs. H.—F, 8.—J. W. H.—C. B—M.—B. A.— 
J. H. M.—H, & Son.—J. G. W.—P. M. H.—B. M.—W. F. 8.—T. G. Me 
—J. A. W.—W. W. P.—8, M—W.—~W. M. W. (must have consent of 
Board of Works for such a building).—J. G. (not usual to charge 5 per 
cent. on works not carried out ; but there may be special circum- 
stances. Place the matter in proper hands).—W. E. N. (cancelled, 
having appeared elsewhere). — J. P. (will receive proof),—B. B 
thanks, No).—A Reader (not cheaper, but more convenient under 
some circumstances).—C. H. G. (next week).—J. 8. (already men- 
tioned).—E. B. F. (in type). 


Country newspapers should be marked. 
We are compelled to decline pointing ont books and giving 


addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norz,—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Advertisements camnot be received for the ewrrent 


on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Or1- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office im reply to 


‘ Editor,” amd not to the “ Publisher.” 


THE GREAT PATTERN BOOK OF ORNAMENT AND 
eo IN. 





ished at d 6d, 
[HE “GRAMMAR “of ORNAMENT. 
By OWEN JONES, 
Examples from~various of Ornament. 
lume imperial 4to, 


[lustrated by 3,000 
112 beautiful Evgne in gold and colours, One 
extra > 


D QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, Lond: 
ED QUARITOE, 16, Picoadl 4 -_ 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and ‘real! 

have a SET of MODELS for Sir BUILORRS" BGO Ea oy bot by DOUBLE 

No. 1,180,'and which has been rnd ny by Sa iires doom. aie 

Mo¢ified ‘Arrangement by Single’ suit -ble for small builders, — 

. Address, E. A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 


PRE Al ART of GARNISHING CHURCHES 


For CHRISTMAS and -— FESTIVALS. 
WARD Y. Pn 


By ED 
2s. 6d. post free for thirty-three stamps, 
‘Illustrated by Fee numerous designs and four photographs, 


‘COX & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of CHRISTMAS eS a New Edition, with 180 —— 
ib Scrolls, Banners, Texts, Monograms, Devices, &c, Price 


post free, 
_Beslet-ati bor Warehouses, 28.and 29, Southampton-street, Strand, 
ndon, W. 
— Works, 43 and 44, Maiden-lane (adjoining the Ware- 
ouses| 
thic, Metal, and Monumental W orks, 
Lambeth, 








Wood and Stone Carvings, Go' 
College Wharf, Belvedere-road, 





* 5 aatonsmemeens, FOR WORKING 


PEOPLE. 
The Society for Improving the whe poe of the 





Labouring Classes 
por eds nlarged ait Sixth Th usand) of THE DWELLINGS 
an on 0 
of the LABOURING OLASSES: Their: ARRANGEMENT and CON- 
STR 3 to which is now added, 3 s 

[ALTHY DWELLING, and an Sketch of the Efforts 
made tor extending its Benefits to the Wor! ? ™ 
larly in the Metropolis, anid likewise mt, With 


late Prince Consort and the Royal W: Society, as well as 
adapted to Towns and to Rural 
Esq. F.S.4. 


by the same auaee New and “Revised ‘Editi 

HOME. REFORM; or, What the Labouing 
Clsases may do to Improve theix Dwellings, An Address to Working 
People. Price 3d. 
THE PHYSICAL CONDITION of the 
LABOURING CLASSES, Resulting from the State of their Dwell- 

ee Affects of Sanitary Improvements adopted in 
Working Drawings, on a large —a Labourers’ Cine, + Ay 
Bills of Quantities: 1 Is. 64. — 








OMPETITIONS, WORKING DRAW- 


INGS, DESI! 4 &e, "endertaken on the shortest notice, 
Perspectives out! d coloured.—Address, ad -A, care of House- 
keeper, No, 1, Long-acre, W. 





ANTED, a PARTNER, with 1,000/. in 

tablished trade in one of the matt Csfvlng towns tn 
the Midland Counties.. Suaierees to Mr. St. CLAIR, Auctioucer, 
No 101, New-street, Birm' 





RCHITECTURAL MODELLER 
WANTED. Must mart be good) end wages and « good estimator, 


State a 
1,015, Office of “ 


A SURVEYOR of an extensive District of 


hways and Turnpike Roads pune a respectable Young 
= XROMITECT PU PIL. a 





good opportu. 


tleman A have 
= - levelling. Apply to Mr 


nities of acquiring the art of pa ie MB 
J, LETT, Surveyor, Axbridge, Weston-super-Mare, 


Vy ANTES, in a Londen Builder's Office, 


EASURING CL! one aceustomed to 
a competent M ERK, b 





week’s issue later than THREE o’clock. p.m., make out contractors’ accounts.— 


former engagements, &c. 42, Office of “ The Builder. 
TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


ANT EI D, a thoroughly experienced, 


tic GENERAL FOREMAN, to superintend ‘the erection 





-| Advertisements, and strongly recommends that | of « plain Gothic building, about twelve miles from Londen — 





Corres ONLY should be sent. nent Dalle: » age, , 
| tar NOTICE.—AlU Communications respect- TO TRAVELLERS, 4 
| ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc.,-should be ANTED, a Yo Man with 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” th 4 qenlitenllene, 00 eater a 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. -All other Som Balary part fixed and part sd ra is of sale 
Communications should be addressed to the ie hk ary rea ae Abbott, 7, Little Tower-street 


London, E.C. 











TURNER 


: Sostentye amet oaipeunedon 
‘ of super- 
ADVERTISEMENTS. nga Joe’ works and ecuataod to m nie 
nery. t. . write a good hand. er ewes — on 


the 
where last engaged, and what salary 


& ALLEN’S seit, Too 08s, Office of * The Builder.” 





NEW DESIGNS 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


For Plain & Ornamental | ,, accounts. Apply, by by letter, to D. 300, 
Pimlico, 8. ° 


ANTED, in .a Sarveyor’s Office, a 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT ; one who is y wiiter and quick 
‘'auxhall Bridge-road, 





Ween a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by a a 
Carpenter by 


practical amt FOREMAN. 
Address, H. E.'1, John-street, Kingsland- — 





LAMP BRACKETS | —— 


Gaseliors, Corridor 
and Louay Lamps. 


Lamps, Lanterns, &c. |. Waar. a SITUATION, bys You ung 


Map, aged — as CLERK, TiMEKERPER, or ASSIST. 
pcg A ‘with oan quanciinns and G. 10, Athel- 
ieee Sutenans Stroud-green-lane 


- 





Com; Seon ag 
eh) Book 3s, 6d, in 


stamps. 
Bot TURNER & ALLEN, 











(Has had experience 
Founders, attog eo | 
\ 2, vera “THAMES ‘for ability, &. Town or country.—Addréss, A. J. Portses 


ANTED, & va SITUATION - as FORE- 
MAN and General Superintrn“ent and 





', Loxvon, B.C, | Ordnanve-rvad, Hounslow, Middlesex. 
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TO BUILDEES. 
immediate RE-ENGAGE- 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND 





ANTED, an ATANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
ina Serta ae, al pnt | Ve dicate ned tron mre, 
een, Aged 3. No Tben u, ae connley oS Senpemnsy care IF bg ae ae — poe een pga = GAMMA, 
NTED, an immediate RE-ENGAGE- capone Sremendings: + egg 
ANTED, an, immediate, RE-ENGAGE. | (VANTED, by » Young Man, aged 21, a 
entintasret Gassing London and provincial offices, Well SITUATION. Can copy, 


up io Italian and Gothic Understands pers ve, levelling, 

rs Terms moderate. High'y pred nem 1g testimonials | 

and reference,—Address, ALPHA, 3, Malcolm-street, Cambridge, 
ANTED, by a stead 


Man, a SITUA- 
FE gah hk to Work Traxonine, LANING, and MOULDING 
W. 3, Brookby’s-terrace, Homerton, N.E. 


TO i oo AND BUIL 


ANTED, by an a aes i Workman, 
aged 40, a 81 — = at coweenea —— 
Gas, Range, and Hot-water Address, 8. 
21. Yeomau’s-row, Brom 


RCHITKCTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


W AN’ TED. D, OY the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in one of the above offices. Understands plot- 
ting, surveys, perspective, and the usual routine of an Architect or 
Burveyor’s Office. —Address, A. Z, 9, Albion-road, Dalston. 











ee oo wings from 

-— sketches, and assist in taking “out quantities. Neat droughts. 
Salary moderate.—Address, 8. R. 104, Offord-road, Caledonian: 

oa. Islington, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUI 


W “te txeaguekar prctial Man, aged 30 : 
Mavaging Clerk. The ag th “eammnasaed given,—Address, W. . Archi- 
test's Ofice, 10, Walbrook, E. 





LL 


iHITECTS AND So requires 
uires a RE- 


Te area a 


working and detail drawings, and artistic colourist. 
class references.—Address, Z. 2 Lkateorek Hammersmith, W, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE. 


MENT as GENERAL MA IST. Can et Steere Cireu. 


lar Saw, M Machiues, or a Genera! Joiner. A ref 
will be given-—-Aidoess, IL-1 &, Bischyenden-stssel, Lanne 
ARCHITKCTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Notting-hill, W. 
HE Pm dome offers efficient nt ASSIST. 
ANOEG, either at their offices or his own, in 











a detail drawings, ives, ipecietion « 
vali, Addr AUPEA. care of A Ht Baily & id 





WANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 


PLUMBER, Plain Zinc-worker, and Gas itter. Town or 
country.—Address, J. C, 6, Huntswurth-terrace, Portmano-marke t, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 


Man, aged hi, as CARPENTER and JOINER. Wages not so 
much an object asa 7 ty om Town or country.—Address, Y. Z 


65, Grove-street, en 








ANTED, by 1 a » thoroughly e xperienced 
Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or TIMEKEEPER, 
Age 35. Has been in business for hims¢if. Can give estimates, &.— 
Address, RB. B. care of Mr, Deacon, Stationer, Witham, Essex. 
AND CONTRACTIO 


D, by a "a thoroughly practical Man, 


By, 7 —— WORKING FOREMAN, & 








eee be, Ole otto nea mon 
ANTED, by a geen | “MACHINIST, a 


aetna EEMANBNCY 0, WORK GENERAL JOINER or, Sher 
‘ac! well, ference can ven, — 
H. JONES, 10, Blenheim-terrace, Abbey-road, N.W. 

ILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, rn SITUATION, as CLERK 


and BOOKKEEPER, bik oy 28s. per weok,---Addsest, B.P. 








4,D 





Waeuue, D, by 8 toronghl y. practical, ener. 


from late employer. Town or country.— 
<a 066, Ofte OMe of" te of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED by. the “Advertiser, aged 19, a 


SITUATIO: 
Address, Z. X. 108, Manor-street, Chelsea, 8 


ANTED, a RE - ~ ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, by an active experienced 
First-lass refe: 


Town or coun’ references. —Ad- 
dress, ae es en} of “ The Builder.” _ ‘a 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a constant 

SITUATION ts i WITER, GRAINER, PAPERHANGER, 
and PAINTER, willing to make himself generally usefu'. Wages 7d. 
per hour. Good references.— Address, T, C. 15, Wakely-road, Penge. 


ANTED, by 8 go good DRAUGHTSM AN, 

an immediate ENGAGEMENT. Can take and lay dune 

Dians, que out detail and working drawings, &c. No objection to the 
oe Address, H, G, care of W. Nun, esq. Architect, 25, College- 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
Man, a Conpenter and Joiner. Has . good knowledge of 

plane, specificatio: “¢ a. In the office or at the benc 
Address, D. 8. W. 8, Hollington-street, Avenue-road, Camber- 




















TO BRICKMAKERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Man of many 


tical rie SITU. nn 
expe! nce a ATION as povee R of a — 
FIELD, or to take at per 1,000, No objection to go abroad.—Address, 


of Mr, Tinley, Baker, 
Thornton-heath. i 4 


HITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


wan ANTED, b by the Advertiser, aged 28, an 


f 
fi ) err Fanaa Tg ew dave por week pre- 


Benshorm-place, Beulah-road, 





as JUNIOR —a— Good reference,— J. G@. 


UMBERS AND BUILDE 


ANTED, . SITUATION, by a thorough | Psion” 


good PLUMBER, v's, can turn his irs to other branches, 
Good reference.—Address, W. DENT, No. 24, Liverpool-street, City. 


ARPENTERS AND BUILD) 


ANTED, by a highly res eotable Young 
19, ia mence of the bankruptcy of the 
builder to whom he was apprenticed and served oe four Benn 
an ENGAGEMENT for two or three years where he cou! 
self thoroughly proficient in the business. RF ig omy am will be 
given.—Address, F. T, D. 1, Cowley-road, Wans 


ANTED, by a Gentleman of business 


habits, a phiceteis as MANAGER Soninnge Firm. Engaged 
for the last twenty years in bui'ding operati ns, &c. Pactical know- 
a gg, acquired. Aged 42.— Address, VINCERE, Office of ‘‘The 











BUILDERS AND OTH 
ANTED, by a PLUMBER, GLAZIER, 
&c, who nes declined business for want of capital, a SITUA. 
TION, where his thorough knowledze of the his ability in 
taking off quantities, estimating, tracing, &c. and a good accountant, 
would be of service.—For further particulars, address, B. J. H. Office 
of “The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WAnrED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, an 


ENGAGEMENT in the Office of an Architect. Is & meat 








taking out quantities. Good ren ate.—Address, 


. 1, Queen’s-square, Holloway, x 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ .ANTED, by a very respectable Youn 

Man, a SITUATION as IMPROVER in the PLUMBING. 
Good painter, glazier, and paperhanger, and would fill up his time in 
that capacity. Vary moderate wages. A, 22. Four years’ experi- 
ence, —— 7 ferences.— Address, PER3IEV ERANCE, 37, Mornington - 
crescent, 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by an Experienced PLUMBER, 


a eemariear or JOB. To Take Charge of or otherwise.— 
_—-e or country. —Address, stating terms, to 55, Office of ‘‘ The 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 


experienced CLERK of WORKS, at pecsent’ oe > gar 
References to London architects.—Address, CLERK of WORKs, at 
Mr. Shaw’s, 256, Oxford-street, London, W. 


UILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, the CHARGE of a JOB, or a 
Situation in 3 good Jobbing Shop, by a os PLUMBER, 
well up in all branches of the trade, both new and old, Good refer: 
ences,— Address, 1047, Office of ** The Builder. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
W 4X ANTED, by a Young Man, a PER- 
MANENCY as "PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, WRITER, 
GRAINE:#, and PAPER-HANGER. Town preferred.—Address, A E. 
12. Upper Bemerton-street, Caledo sian-road. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly * practical Man, as GENERAL FOREMAN, (ed 














draughtsman, has a fair kuowledge of 2 and is capable of | 
refei lalary moder: 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND P 


rue Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 

as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Is thoroughly conversant with 

all the branches of the trade. Would not object to a good jobbing 

seek Ed, “Woes a eo ans Dh nedetiny of Weiags halos 
tic 

W. 27, James-street, Oxford-street. . 


PAINTERS AND BUILDERS, 


‘ [HE Adverteer, aged 40,a good HOUSE 
PAINTER, can measure work, quick at figures, and a good 
penman, would give his SERVICES in an Office for a small remune. 

ration.— Address, L. P. Post-office, High-street, Notting Hill. 


HE Advertiser, who is a good Draughts 

man andjAccountant, and able to take off, abstracc , and bil 

quantities, is WANTING a SITUATION. He has had some experi- 

—_ ci builder’s foreman, Aged 25.—Address, W. N. 15, Marylebone 
e, W. 


PLASTERING G "WANTED, ‘by t a n thoroughly 


ractical Man. Labour only. — Address, 1,032, Office of “ The 











Builder. . 


RON - WORK, ROOFING, FLOORS, 

BRIDGES, &.—-A DRAUGHTSMAN, scoustomed to drawings 

of iron-work construction, and A | off ‘quantities from the same, 

estimating, &c. seeks an ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise,— 
Address, 44, Office of “‘ The Batlle” 


TO WHITESMITHS, GASFITTER3, LOCKSMITHS 


IMPLOYMENT WANTED by a steady 








Workman in the above line. Good reference. No objection 
to the country.— Address, A. F. No. 1, Houghton-street, Strand, W.C, 


LERK, TIME or STORE KEEPER.— 
A sespesta™lo Man wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above. 

Accustomed to sewerage, Government, and railway works.—First- 

class refe.ences.—J. J. 6, Hopesoteet. 2 Falcon-lane, Battérsea. 


LERK of WORKS. — — An Architect is 

Range of recommending his CLERK of WORKS, who has 
given very satisfaction during the past two years. Disengaged 
ina ag em gah» mg C. C. Post-office, Darlington. 


ONUS of 2I, will be given by the Adver- 


tiser for Four Months’ work as a thorough PAINTER and 
GLAZ Et Addvoss, PAINTER, 39, William-street, Regent’s-park. 


A® PLUMBER, Painter, Glazier, &c. 
WANTED by a supegtable bar ~ 4 Man, Has served seven 
prenticeship! in the above, and paperhang if 
lw Wages not so much an Pg a constant shop, witha 
aaa of improvement.—Address, C. U, Watch House, ‘wood- 
street, Blackfriars-; 8. 


GOOD PLUMBER, or PLUMBER and 

GASFITTER, WANTS a JOB or a SITUATION as THREE- 
KANCH HAND.—Address, A. Z. 5, Hackett’s-terrace, Lower Park- 
road, Pe:kham, 8. &. 


A GOOD BRICKLAYER WANTS EM- 


PLOYMENT. Would take charge of brickwork, or take 
brickwork piecework, labour only. Good references.—Address, 8. H. 
Post-office, 177, New Cross-road, 8. E. 


FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS wants 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has been acsustomed to sole manage- 
ment on heavy jobs. Good references.—Address, A. Post-offive, 103, 
High-street, Peckham, 8.E. 


AN eoxve expe dianaal 2d BUILDER'S einai 
A, nko iid hee anton 





























by trade, to Take the entire of a Job. 
acquainted with all branches of the trade. Town or country. G.od 
ddress, A. B. Post-<flice, Lupus-street. 





& neat drenghtaman ; and well versed in the paliding trade in all 


its branches, Ten years’ experience, and the highest testimonials, 
js weeps | By a yr to. Terms very moderate.—Address, No, 995, 





ANTED, to APPRENTICE, Indoors, a 


YOUTH, who has a x knowledge of the 
toak ILDER, where he would learn trade nter 


trad 
and Joiner, path nto years.—Addrese, “ur. ALLOOCK, 32, 





TO prnpens ae SAW MILL PROPRIETORS. 
Wis ANTED, by a Man who has had twenty- 
re pn »® SITUATION as SAW SHARPENER 
EHD. Office of "the Baildon “Sarnia epee 


TO BUILDERS, DECORA’ 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a; 


tig weg BRICKLAY. Plasterer, ‘accus- 
Pg weed BRICKLAYER, Plasterer, and Siatsr. Well 











ED, by a 2 GENERAL ‘L HAND, a 


~—Aduress, 
Olarendon-terrace, Maida Vale, ne 
\ yan: ASTOsTION mht nable rete eee or to do the repaita of 
onable reference. —Address bs North- 

preety oy he 8t. Bw me . * 





BUILDERS AND PLUMBE 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly *ractical PLUMBER, in town or eoun'ey. = 
to hot-water a. gm gasfitting.— Address, P. D. P. 11, Cottage: 





‘WANTED, by a Builder’s son, aged 26, 


formerly engaged as surveyor - a pobleman’s estate, an 


GAGEMENT ‘in any’ position of tro t.—Address, R. 8, T. Post- 





AN TED, es » SITUATION TON, o TIME- 
PO hg npr BOOK-KREFER, aginery 
belay roe x. ¥. No.6, Pan 6 fons a chute 





ANTED, by an energetic Young Man, 
aged 27, a RE-ENGAGEMENT either in town or country, as 
CuUERK of WORKS, BOOK, TIME, ent rigger) KEEPER. Ten years’ 








experience upon railways, other public works. 

Good knowlec ge of accounts and pablo wor on Beng erally.iCan be well 
pad ¥ ante F. B. 40, t, Lambeth, 8. 

A NTED, by the Advertiser, an 


ENGAGEMENT os OUT-DOOR FOREMAN.—Firs 
references as to ability, &c. Age 40. Carpenter by a ads | Sor 
X. K. 26, Glynn-street, Vauxhall Gardens, 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECIS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as either 
CLERK of Works, or ee having just completed 
the of the town of Hastings, w: has occupjed two years, 
bog nner onan 2 pert egg ag ae not objected to. 
— Address, — 35, Adelphi-terrace, Old 

teria Park, Muddicnez, 





UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


General FOREMAN, or Foreman ofa Job. Good testiznonials 
and references.— Address, H. H. F F. 35, Horney-road, Holloway. 





BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


AN TED, an GAGEMENT, by an 
experienced BUILDER’S CLERK, who is hose com- 
petent in bookkeeping, eee quantities, and and the us erg 


isa fair d: knowledge of 

brick ‘and cement de om and has had the sole sole management bet 
@:corator’s business. Has won a Prize for a new system of builder.’ 
one, Se Country not objected to. Excellent a and 
phos egy: ame ~ =o — whom mar rg bee 

Aged Married ; active ; sober,— Addr A. A, wt Geamae’e: 
road, Primrose-hill, London. = 





urd-road, |. 





© ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEE 


CLERK of the WORKS is » desirous of 

taining «» RE-ENGAGEMENT. tok in Kempe timer 

caaet » quantiti easuring up, pies Oo} ti- 

monials en, ee ey A. Z. Z. Mas. Everard’s, 
Kintbury, Berks. 


TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTO: 














COMPETENT MAN, aged 31, WANTS 
EMPLOYMENT as ASSISTANT, CLERK of WORKS, or ina 
and untine "wechn — 1 ager 75 
sesmntig Bm Riv yanen. “Coy 1,000, Ottice of “ the Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
A RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by fs 
Young Man, at present engaged in the Office of a larg» 
Firm. k. Nin first-class refere’ 
No ~ wae \ tlee work: | Mine yen Sey of ‘‘The Baitaer.” tder.” 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and @x- 
General Assistant is DISENGAGED. Is thoroughiy 
conversant with the routine of the profession, a fair colourist and 
perspective draughtsman, and well up ia competition work. — 
Address, ARCHITECT, Post-office, Bath. 
GENCIES WAN TED, for the South of 
Treland.—The Subscriber would to ucdertake the 
working of a few her yyy we ed MC ENCIES (cn peeysoeroal Ron 


otherwise) f Ireland, where he has a most ex 
ble refereaccs 
commen yoy the balding’ tm trade. Ceara ENT, Office of 





w the Bailder.” 





1 LDERs. 


S SHOP FOREMAN or SUPERIN- 


TENDENT of WOBKS, a thoroughly competent and 4 
EMPLOYMENT. ‘Can give good reference to 
ery ne ee ee nay, a fidelity, and abilicy.—Aaddrers, J. C. L 
3, Russell-road, Rye-lane, Pecknam. 


—— 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
HE Advertiser requires a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT as GENEBAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, in 
tuwn or ett having come com, d his agement with one of 
the gues be a t-class ‘ces can be relied 


on. Ageh haa ‘dress, 85, isare of Mr Palwer 





einer 
39, Ph wdin doy pale, centhe Ft W.c. 


Anes ex perlenced ASSISTANT Pr requires an 


anaes Is well acquainted pe aly the various styles, 
a ne Sovening, —oe fally 





draughtaman orate y Me Land 
ge rte 
act 
GB. Chevelick, "ae & Son, 12, es Tempe = 











